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Comment 


Mr. Tait’s Long Speech 

Apraitam Lixconn spoke 139 words to the com- 
mittee that notified him of his nomination at 
Springtield in 1860, and 196 words to the committee 
that waited upon him in Washington four years 
later. Mr. Tarr required the use of thirteen thou- 
sand words to express fully his views in his speech 
of acceptance in Cincinnati. It is our opinion 
that he might have employed the services of some 
skilled editor of friendly disposition, like Doctor 
MircukL, of the Sun or Brother Lyman of the 
Tribune, to very great advantage. Thirteen thou- 
sand words require a powerful lot of reading and 
severely strain the organs of mental and moral 
digestion. But the Judge had several jcbs to do, 
and apparently made up his mind that he might 
as well bunch his hits. Even the garrulous old 
Doctor was overwhelmed by the superabundant 
verbiage, and announced that he would reply by 
piecemeal. JT1e may also have been influenced by 
the further reason that the Judge’s document 
was, on,the whole, so carefully and soberly rea- 
soned that snappy retort would have sounded like 
the yipping of a terrier at a mastiff. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Supervision 

There was nothing particularly new or striking 
in the speech. There could not well have been, 
in view of the fact that already in the process of 
making the acquaintance of the country the Judge 
had uttered his opinion upon every conceivable 
question at length and with creditable frankness. 
Ile seems to be able to bear with his customary 
equanimity the sneers of some of our esteemed 
contemporaries, who depict him as licking the hand 
of his Patron, sitting at the feet of his Idol, 
listening to his Master’s voice, ete., ete. The simple 
truth, of course, is that Mr. Tarr would have 
heen guilty of an act of manifest impropriety if 
he had not submitted his paper to the President. 
Mr. Roosevevr is still the head of the Republican 
party, and as such was entitled by usage and 
courtesy to the privilege of passing upon an 
oficial detinition of the principles and policies of 
that organization. True, Mr. Tarr might have 
sent a copy of his speech secretly to Oyster Buy 
by messenger or post without inviting criticism, 
but that has never been Mr. Tart’s way. He has 
always lived in the open, and deserves eredit for 
his contemptuous disregard of gum-shoe methods. 
The obvious answer to his erities is that the 
speech itself affords ample evidence that it is 
Tarr’s own from stem to stern. Consider, for 
example, his laudation of the President. Who 
could be so base as to insinuate that Mr. Roose- 
veLt had anything to do with that? For our- 
selves we haven't a doubt that the President 
protested vigorously against the use of so many 
aduiatory terms, and it speaks well for Mr. Tarv’s 
rigidity of purpose that he sternly held his 
ground, To accuse a man eapable of withstanding 
pressure such as can be, and doubtless was, brought 
to bear by a man of Mr. Roosrvett’s recognized 
determination, of lacking backbone is the limit of 
absurdity. Moreover, there is not a Rooseveltian 
note or phrase, even to the newfangled spelling, 
in the entire document. It is calm, lueid, 
thoughtful, and confirmatory of the impression 
that its author. is singularly well equipped to 
till the Presidential office with dignity and credit 
to his country and himself. 
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Taft and Bryan 

The gist of Mr. Tart’s pronouncement we take 
to-be this: That Mr. Roosevett has rendered 
yeoman’s service in arousing public sentiment 
against growing abuses of various kinds; that 
the necessity of further awakening no longer 
exists; that the work of reformation must now 
be taken up seriously by full-grown men and ear- 
ried to completion in sane, proper ways to the end 
that further like disturbances and their inevitable 
consequences may be averted. This, we gather, 
is the task which, as he sees it, confronts Mr. 
Tarr. It is quite the contrary, of course, of 
Mr. Bryan’s conception of what would be his 
duty in the event of his election. He is as fond 
of novelties as Mr. Roosrvett himself. Whatever 
will attract attention and seem good to the pop- 
ulave is meat and drink for the old Doctor. He 
cares as little for actual accomplishment and com- 
pletion, such as Tarr would strive for, as Mr. 
Roosevent. The only brand of work that ean 
produce real results is patient drudgery, than 
which nothing is more distasteful to your high- 
falutin lover of the lime-light. The question is 
whether we haven’t had about enough spectacular 
sport to last us for four years at least. Tart 
seems to think we have. Bryan seems to think 
we haven't. And there you are! 


The Independence Party’s United Front 

Brother IIkarst stood by his guns, and made 
a platform and nominated candidates, as we pre- 
dicted he would do. That is to say, the Inde- 
pendence Party, in Naticnal Convention Assem- 
bled, did these things. Our reference to Mr. 
I}earst as a dominating factor was inadvertent. 
We learn from the Journal, upon the solemn au- 
thority of Mr. Brisspane himself, who was there, 
with Mr. Siearn and Mr. Max and the rest of 
them just looking on, that there was not a vestige 
of bossism in the convention. The delegates were 
untrammelled; not a shackle in sight. Everybody 
wrote the platform; anybody could be a candidate. 
It must have been a grand sight. We wish we 
ind gone. But, despite the complete freedom of 
hought and action—complete except on the part 
of the Bryan man from Kansas, who promptly 
got the hook—there was no unseemly wrangling. 
Everybody seemed to agree perfectly with every- 
body else, and all went away pleased and contented 
with the results of their unsuggested meditations 
and unhampered doings. The platform is fine. 
It goes a little farther than Bryan’s in some 
particulars, but is easier reading because it saws 
less air. The candidates, we are assured by Mr. 
BRISBANE in his biggest type, are Able Men. Mr. 
Ifigsex, or Hiscen, the nominee for President, 
is certainly a vcte-getter in Massachusetts, and the 
Springfield Republican, which is printed just 
across the river from where he lives, regards him 
with tolerant consideration. Mr. Hiscen may 
never become President, but his descendants from 
generation to generation will rejoice over these 
valued evidences of approval seldom bestowed upon 
mere man by our discriminating contemporary. 
Mr. Hicssre indicated his line of battle when he 
returned home and the neighbors came out and 
cheered. After Miss Jutta Grirrin, daughter of 
Siuon J. (not SoLomon B.) Grirrry, had presented 
a bouquet to the wife of the candidate, Mr. Hiscen 
stepped ferward and spoke as follows: 
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I would not be human if I failed to respond to this 
exhibition of good will. It is not necessary for me to 
say that this is a glowing tribute. 

1 heard the other day of a lady who, after reading 
the speeches of Hugues, TArr, and others, and then 
mine, said that she had decided to strike her colors 
and support me. The other day T was pointed out to 
this lady, and she said, “Is that Tom Hiscen? Why, 
he looks like a farmer.” Now, I may look like a 
farmer, but nobody can accuse me of being an office- 
seeker, 

| believe that office-seekers are a lot of cowards. 
They have to look when they get up in the morning 
at a tin rooster to see which way the wind blows to see 
which way they will vote. 

There is one good that the Independence party has 
accomplished if it has done no other. It will make the 
dominant party be good if it cannot be the dominant 
party itself. 

Among all birds, insects, and animals it is notice- 
able that they all get out of the earth enough sus- 
tenance for themselves, and do not try to deprive the 
other birds, animals, or inseets of their living. But 
there is one selfish animal. It is bent on raising prices, 
limiting wages, and robbing the working people. Even 
«a hog after it has got its feed will go over into one 
corner of the trough and lie down, giving the other 
hogs a chance. 

The Declaration of Independence gives to every man 
the right to life, liberty, and happiness, but with JoHN 
D. ROCKEFELLER against you it is not safe to try to 
pursue happiness in the oil business or you will lose 
happiness and life with it. 

The part about birds and insects reads like an 
excerpt from a Brispane editorial, but the hog 
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illustration, we guess, is original. As we make 
him out, Mr. Hiscen thinks it is high time for 
Mr. RockereELuer to go over to the shady side of 
the barnyard and lie down and give him and the 
“other hogs” a chance. This seems reasonable. 
Also as a platform it has the merit of brevity. 
We hope Honest Tow will come to New York and 
make a speech. Though of course utterly in- 
capable, he is reputable as a candidate, and we 
should like to see him pound the Octopus in its 
lair. The nominee for Vice-President, Mr. Joun 
TreMPLE Graves, is a Georgian journalist of dis- 
tinction and a gifted orator, temporarily engaged, 
we understand, as a contributor to the New York 
American, Chicago American, Boston American, 
and San Francisco Haaminer. Mr. Hearst frank- 
ly approves the ticket placed in the field by the 
Independence Party in National Convention As- 
sembled; so do Mr. Brispane, Mr. Suearn, and 
Mr. Max. The organization, therefore, presents 
what Mr. Brisbane would call a United Front. 


A Useful Critic 

When it is considered that as a writer and a speaker 
Mr. RoosEvett has shown an extraordinary tendency 
to blunder, the fact that Mr. Tarr carries his big 
manuscripts to him for revision cannot fail to produce 
a disagreeable impression. There is nothing in the 
President's achievements as author and orator which 
would justify his best friend in going to him for 
counsel either as to the style or the subject-matter of 
any utterance.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


On the contrary, the inestimable value of Mr. 
Roostvet’s critical guidance is fully demon- 
strated by the judicial tone of Mr. Tart’s speech. 
Who ean tell what the impetuous Judge might 
have said if the President hadn’t taken him in 
hand ? 


Why Deacon? 

By what authority does the Sun speak of the 
erudite editor of the Charleston News and Courier 
as Deacon Hemputie ? 


The Kind of Navy We Want 

We are unable to find as much fault as some 
of the neighbors did with the President’s speech 
to the naval ofticers at Newport. Ie said the kind 
of navy we wanted was one that could sail out 
and wallop any navy it was likely to be called 
upon to meet. ‘That is so, isn’t it? <A coast- 
defence navy, he said, was practically useless. So 
it is unless it can do battle successfully with ships 
sent against it. There is room for difference of 
opinion as to how strong a navy we need, but there 
can hardly be two opinions about the fact that if 
we have a navy at all we want one that can fight. 
The World calls Mr. Roostvett a demagogue be- 
cause he said in his Newport speech: 

I believe in the enlisted men of the American navy 
with all my heart. I believe that we now have the 
enlisted men brought to such a point that if in battle 
on a given ship the commissioned officers were to be 
killed, the enlisted men would be capable of bringing 
the fight to a victorious conclusion, and doing it all, 
fire, control, and everything. 


Then why Annapolis? says the World. If the 
seamen ean do it all, why have officers? Sailors, 
it says, have not the mathematical and astronom- 
ical knowledge to get latitude and longitude and 
handle ships or fleets. But “on a given ship” 
in a sea fight already in progress, you don’t need 
astronomy or much mathematics. That the non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men could 
keep a ship in action does not seem to us in our 
technical ignorance necessarily impossible. A 
modern war-ship, to be sure, is a complicated 
machine, but she carries a good many skilful and 
accomplished enlisted men. 


Fair Play for Mothers 

M. FE. INGALLS says RooseévELt’s talk hurt business. 
We ought to be thankful that so much of it was advice 
to mothers.—The World. 
Why should the business of mothers be hurt? Is 
not that important, too? 


Prohibition in Maine 

According to Houtman Day, who writes in Ap- 
pleton’s Magazine about “Maine After Fifty- 
seven Years of Prohibition,” Maine wants prohibi- 
tion in her Constitution, where she put it twenty- 
four years ago, and there is no prospect that she 
will ever take it out. She likes prohibition very 
much, and promises to keep on voting for it when- 
ever the question comes up. What she does not 
like is the enforcement of her prohibitory laws. 
That makes trouble in her cities whenever at- 
tempted, and the more earnest the attempt the 
greater the dissatisfaction. When local officers in 
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any city succeed in enforcing the prohibition laws, 
they fail of re-election. Quite as much liquor 
seems to be drunk in Maine in proportion to 
population as in other States, but a much larger 
proportion of the liquor drunk in Maine is crim- 
inaliy bad than in States that have more liberal 
laws. Very bad liquor is doubtless at the bottom 
of the excessive drunkenness in the Maine cities. 
Arrests in them for intoxication last year averaged 
251% to the thousand of population; in Portland 
55 to the thousand; in Bangor 100 to the thousand. 
Mr. Grorce W. Peck, of Milwaukee, who has been 
inspecting Maine, complains of the monotony of 
dodging drunken men in Portland, ‘and tells of 
finding more arrests for drunkenness in Bangor, 
with. its. twenty-three thousand population, than 
in Milwaukee, with three hundred thousand. Tow 
it happens so is more comprehensible when one 
reads what Mr. Day tells about Maine’s kitchen- 
barroom whiskey, which chemists who have ana- 
lyzed captured samples of it have found to be made 
of “alcohol, tobacco steepings, and stupefying 
drugs.” “ Many victims of this stuff,” says Mr. Day, 
“have died after being arrested for intoxication, 
and men apparently crazed by the compound have 
hanged themselves in their cells.” Evidently pro- 
hibition is very hard on the Maine cities. It 
relieves them of the open saloon, but does it at 
a price which the cities would not pay if they 
could help it. But two-thirds of the Maine voters 
live in rural districts, are satisfied with Jamaica 
ginger and patent medicine as stimulants, and will 
vote prohibition until kingdom come. So pro- 
hibition triumphs, and the rum question remains 
unsettled. 


Special Notice 

No, Anxious Contributor, after due considera- 
tion we have decided reluctantly that we cannot 
accede to Mr. Bryan’s request to seek contribu- 
tions for his campaign fund. Aside from the fact 
that our facilities for handling great quantities 
of the people’s eager money are limited, we should 
live in constant dread that we might be deceived 
into passing on to the unimpeachable chest a con- 
tribution from some persen who had worked for 
some company or other at some time or other. 
All contributions to the Bryan fund from this 
section should be sent direct to the World, 
Pulitzer Building, 53 Park Row, Manhattan. 


Clerical Politics 

Some of our pulpiteering friends say very odd 
things when they let themselves out upon matters 
cf stateeraft. One of them, who lately spoke in 
a Baptist church on Religion and Politics, is 
quoted, briefly, in the Boston Transcript as say- 
ing: 

The principles of good government are found in the 
Bible. 

He is a grafter who robs the government of his 
mind as well as he who pilfers from the public 
treasury. 

The display of the American flag from every dwell- 
ing and place of business should be demanded on 
either July 4 or flag-day of each year. 

Compulsory naturalization should be demanded, and 
he who does not report at the polls at least once in 
three years should be made to suffer a severe penalty. 

Cartooning of public officials should be prohibited 
by law. Disrespect for the government is quite suf- 
ficient without such pernicious aid. 


Spoken in a Massachusetts meeting-house, these 
are harmless enough sentiments, but they illus- 
trate the speaker’s idea of good government “as 
found in the Bible,’ which is to compel -people 
to do something which the speaker thought they 
ought to do. That is apt to be the clerical no- 
tion of the function of government, whereas the 
statesman’s notion is that government should not 
meddle where meddling*is not necessary, but 
should secure to the governed the greatest possible 
freedom of individual conduct. In the July 
Century Mr. Garrorr Brown explains the anti- 
rum legislation in the Southern States (and to 
some extent the anti-railroad legislation too) as 
being due to the great influence of the Baptist 
and Methodist ministers on the class of Southern 
whites who within twenty years have come for 
the first time to comprehend and exercise their 
_ political power. The moral influence of the im- 
perfectly educated ministers who now serve the 
great majority of the Southern voters is excel- 
lent, for they are pious and zealous men. But 
their political influence is such as one might ex- 
pect from such a minister as the T'ranscript 
quotes. It seeks overmuch to compel virtuous con- 
duct by law, and in the effort composes some very 
obstreperous legislation which is sure to break down 
™m use, and must be superseded by wiser, more 
moderate, and mere practicable measures. 





HARPER’S 
Bourke and Dink 


We breathe more freely. 
RAN has declared for BRYAN. 
Bor.—Harper’s Weekly. 

Who in BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S so-called 

the Hon. Dink Bot?—The Sun. 
The Honorable Dixx Bor was born in the house 
still standing across the road from Hex Wurever’s 
sawmill in the West Part of Goshen gore, in the 
State which in its youth was the only free and 
independent world power that has ever brought 
the proud and haughty United States of America 
to its knees. THis parents, though poor, were hon- 
est. They lad to be. There was nothing in the 
vicinity worth stealing. His father’s full name 
was Duncan E. Borts, which was abbreviated, in 
conformity with the custom of the community, 
for every-day use to Dunk Bort, or Bor. Dink 
vas named for his father, and was called DuNnky 
until he grew up. Then he beeame Dink. THe won 
the distinction of “IIon.” by running for lister 
on the Democratie ticket. Though defeated at the 
polls—by the free use of money, it was openly 
charged—he received the full party vote—his own 
vote, his father’s, and Site Tartsie’s—and the ma- 
jority against him was only 112 as contrasted 
with 114 against his running mate, Ham Cirase. 

Dink owed his great personal popularity to his 
peeuliar knack of saying things that pleased the 
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The Hon. Bourke Cock- 
Likewise the Hon. DINK 


square is 


people. It was he who lamented his inability to 
heed the sage advice of the famous Peacham 


philosopher to “set and think some, but some- 
times just set,” because, so he declared, there wa’n’t 
hardly a day passed that he didn’t think of 
something or other. Dink married a Walden 
girl. Although a member of one of the best fam- 
ilies, she was peevish and didn’t eat very well, 
and after a while she petered out. It was on the 
day of the funeral that Dink made his most 
famous observation, to the effect that his being 
obliged to ride with her mother had spoilt the whole 
cay for him. Left parentless and childless, there 
were few home ties left for Dink in the gore, and 
he went on a visit to his cousin Ht Gracy— 
Dink’s mother was a Gracy—in Seattle or Spo- 
kane or Tacoma or one of those places. Te is 
there now wearing the helmet and honored blue 
ot a brave and trusted policeman. As he grew 
older, Dink developed a tendency to corpulence, 
but happily he hit upon the expedient of following 
in the political wake of the Honorable Bourkr 
Cockran, whom he heard make a speech once in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and the constant dancing 
back and forth made necessary by adherence to 
that determination has kept down his weight. 

We do not understand that the Sun questions 


the accuracy of our statement respecting Mr. 
Bor’s attitude in the present campaign. Never- 


theless we do not hesitate to admit that our in- 
formation, although undoubtedly correct, is pure- 


ly inferential. When the Tlonorable Bourke 
declared himself, we knew where the Honorable 
Dink stood, and speedily heralded the glad 
tidings. 
A Little Exposition in Spain 

The heroie defence of Saragossa, which was 


captured by the French in 1809, is to be cele- 
brated in Spain this fall by an international ex- 
position, in which Spaniards and Frenchmen will 
participate, and at which our government will have 
as its representatives General Woop and Admiral 
Goopricu, and doubtless others from civil life. 
The Spanish government has appropriated $500,000 
to help along this commemorative show, which will 
be comparatively modest on its material side, but 
doubtless very pleasant and interesting. It will 
include a very notable show of pictures loaned 
from cathedrals, monasteries, and private collec- 
tions. The town itself, on the river Ebro, with 
its university, its leaning tower, its citadel, and 
its two very notable cathedrals, is one of the most 
interesting of Spanish cities. An incident of the 
celebration will be the dedication of a splendid 
monument, by the sculptor QuEROL, commemora- 
ting the siege. 


The Military Manceuvres in New York State 
While the Republican convention was fulfilling 
its predestination at Chicago and down to the close 
of proceedings at Denver, the regular army 
and the National Guard were co-operating in imag- 
inary war. “Up” New York State, at Pine 
Plains, General Grant put a division of 6500 men, 
including three Massachusetts regiments .of the 
National Guard, through a week of warfare, and 
at the forts which guard the eastern and southern 
waterways of New York city five regiments of 
the State’s National Guard took a hand in re- 
pulsing theoretical fleets. Other regiments, in- 
cluding some energetic troops from Pennsyl- 
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vania, took their turn later, and all got very valu- 
able lessons in the practice of war. The manceuvres 
seem to have contrasted (favorably) with the old 
order of things. Ilowever, we should not therefore 
become satisfied with our military preparedness 
‘ior war. According to that able ofticer, 
General Wituram H. Carrer, because of the neces- 
sity of protecting the Philippines and what not 
else, of our regular army “there are available at 
home stations, for insurrection or invasion, ten 
less regiments of infantry and one less regiment 
of cavalry than were considered necessary prier 
to 1898, when the army had been reduced to a lower 
strength than it represented at any time since the 
Civil War.” As for the National Guard, but 
seventy-five per cent. of it, or a little over 75,000 
men, can be counted on to turn out. And what 
have we to depend upon after beside these two 
comparatively insignificant forces? What 
ignated in the act of January 21, 1903, as “ Re- 
serve Militia,” consisting of “every able-bodied 
male citizen of the respective States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia, and every able-bodied 
male of foreign birth who has declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, who is more than eight- 
een and less than forty-five years of age.’ Un- 
trained millions for whom we have neither arms 
nor equipment, and from whom we could not at 
present choose our soldiers properly for lack of 
adequate selective machinery. Probably we shall 
not be threatened with invasion, but it would seem 
as if we might, with no unbearable inconvenience 
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or expense, increase the size of our regular army 
and evolve some adequate reserve organization. 


Not so Big as Supposed 

Last Sunday Mr. Tarr went to the little Episcopal 
Chureh at Hot Springs, Virginia, along with his wife. 
The building will npt hold more than two hundred 
persons, and it was only half filled —Daily Paper. 


He must be training down considerably, or else 
he has been exaggerated. The impression has been 
until lately that a small church like that just 
about seated him comfortably. Never mind; Mr. 
Tarr afford to dwindle a little better 
acquaintance. 


cal on 


The Farmers’ Friend 


Mr. Bryan urges the farmers to contribute 
liberally to his campaign fund. Why? What 
does Mr. Bryan expect to do for the farmers ¢ 


Ifas he hitherto-undemonstrated powers as a rain- 
maker ? 


A Campaign Song 


Bryan and Kern, Bryan and Kern, 

They are the fellers with issues to burn. 
Bryan’s been tryin’ with all of his might, 
Tryin’ to find a good cause for a fight. 
Lookin’ about for an issue or two— 
Silver, injunctions, a hullabaloo 

Tellin’ of criminals, dodgers, and sich, 
Mostly ’mongst fellers that’s growin’ too rich; 
Keepin’ the country from goin’ to grass 
With the free coinage of natural gas— 
Bully for Bryan, and bully for Kern, 
Uncommon Commoners waitin’ their turn. 


Won't it be fine when old Bryan gets in! 
Hell make the plutecrat shell out his tin; 
Ilell take the feller that’s grindin’ the land 
Square in his hand. 
Smash him, and crash him, and lick him for fair, 
Punch him and crunch him and pull out his hair; 
He'll take the courts by the seruff of the neck, 
Make ’em set up an’ take notice, by Heck! 
Set ‘em down hard on their bloomin’ old bench, 
Give ’em a bump and a vank and. a wrench, 
Make ’em go easy, aw keep a tight jaw, 
Law’s made for people, not people for law. 
Railroads? B’gosh when our Willyum gets in 
Workin’ that wonderful, marvellous chin, 
Hell take the railroads an’ give ’em a turn— 
So will old Kern,— 
So that us fellers that rides on the skeers 
*LI have parlor cheers, 
’Nd when the conductor comes through with his punch 
He’ll hand out ten doilars to each of the buneh, 
That’s what we'll get from our hero and pride— 
Railroads a-payin’ the publie to ride 
Out o’ the millions of dollars they earn 
Under the eye: of Bill Bryan—and Kern. 


Down at the White House a wide-open door, 
Meals at all hours and never a score; 
Simple and fine, 
All down the line. 
Rooms for a dollar like Mills’s Hotel— 
Won’t it be swell? 
Bunks in the East Room, and bunks in the 
Kern in a hammock, and Bill in a bed; 
WELCOME. FOREVER wove into the mat 
Down at Bill Bryan’s Hotel Popocrat— 
Rah for the ticket—afore or astern-- 
Bryan, Bill Bryan, Bill Bryan,-—and Kern. 
I. Ei Be 
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Circumstances 


THERE are a great many trite mottoes and sayings 
about circumstances, and we thoughtlessly endow 
them with more vitality and reality than they have. 
It is not really true that circumstances alter cases; 
it is the spirit that alters cases. Nor is it altogether 
true that man makes his circumstances or that his 
circumstances make him. Circumstances are, when 
all is said and done, no more than the things that 
stand about a man; and whoever takes the trouble 
to change his circumstances often enough will soon 
be able to regard them as mere physical impedimenta, 
and allow his spirit to grow and to work unhindered, 
ay, and unhelped, by them. 

Sheer physical inertia urges a man to make a given 
place in the world, to establish a certain set of cir- 
cumstances, and then to live in them; but the spirit 
of man is a living growth and refuses to become sta- 
tionary, and unless it occasionally knocks down the 
barriers and jaunts out into the open it will work 
in the other direction, and begin to shrink, and to let 
the barriers close in upon it, and, by close sheltering, 
enfeeble it. And so, in order to gain a wide swath 
and an alert sense of what life is, it is an excellent 
thing for the millionaire to become the beggar oc- 
sasionally, and for the pauper to dine with the mil- 
lionaire; for the secular man to make a religious 
pilgrimage, and the hermit to apply his ideas to the 
world’s affairs; for the housed and sheltered to sleep 
alone on the mountain tops, and the woodsman to 
tread the city streets. The resulting disorder would 
not be half so chaotic as, for an instant, we may 
fancy. That man gains in,knowledge and power who 
ean both feast and starve, as the moment prompts: 
and that soul gains in universality that can put it- 
self in the place of the simpleton and the philosopher, 
the thief and the saint. 

The phrase “human solidarity ” is so much on the 
lips of every man now that it almost shames one to 
repeat it, and yet the evolution of human society 
is rolling us so swiftly and inevitably toward the 
fact that he must be half asleep who is unaware of it. 
(ienius and sanctity have always seen humanity as 
a linked whole, but now the thought is in each man’s 
mind. Each looks about and knows in his heart, “1 
cannot separate my fate from my neighbor's. If he is 
crippled, I am maimed; if poverty and ignorance 
blight him, the national economy is lacking; if he 
suffers from dirt and disease, the civic forces are at 
fault and my family endangered; if he sins, I suffer.” 


Sr. CATHARINE of Siena long ago, in those trou- 
bled and tumultuous days, spoke to her listening peo- 
ple of just this dawning sense. For the Lord spoke 
to her, saying: 


It would indeed have been easy to have given to 
each man all that is necessary for his body and his 
soul. But I willed that men should need each 
other, and that they should become ministers 
and dispensers of my gifts. Whether a man will or 
not, 1 force him to exercise charity toward his neigh- 
bor. See, therefore, it is to increase charity that | 
have made men my ministers and placed them in 
different states. There are many ways of living in 
my mansion, but loving is the only way I demand. 
For who loves his neighbor loves me, and fulfils the 
law. And whoso possesses love renders to his neigh- 
bor all possible service. 

In this life, where ye pass as strangers and as 
pilgrims, I liave bound you together by insoluble ties 
of charity; each man is forcibly united to his kind. 
Should he wish to separate himself, he is yet held 
by necessity. For I have bound you by your works 
as well as by love. I have not given to each what is 
necessary for his existence, so that should man_ lose 
the love of his brother, yet shall his actual needs en- 
force him. You are each bound to the other by the 
decrees of charity. For the tradesman needs the 
farmer, and the farmer the manufacturer. The re- 
ligious needs the secular man, and the secular the 
religions. The one cannot act without the other. And 
so it is with all men. 


It was rather a pathetic comment upon the im- 
mobility of mankind that the small boy should have 
written home: “I like all the animals in this place, 
and some of the people.’ It could only mean that 
the people had lost their original plasticity and fluid- 
ity, and could not, like dogs and horses, enter into 
the small boy’s romps and gaieties. Some paper has 
recently commented; “ We profoundly distrust a great 
man who cannot, on Sunday morning, lie down on 
his parlor floor and make faces at a kitten. We do 
not hold such a man worthy of high office.’ Certain- 
Iv not. He is enclosed in his own dignity and cir- 
cumstance, and instead of using them as utensils he 
has become a slave of artificial masters. We do not 
trust, either, any man whose gaze is so centred on his 
own soul and its adornment that he cannot see him- 
self in the mirror of every passing soul. ‘ That, too, 
um I,” it is well to say each time we peep over our 
barriers. “ That, too, am 1.” And little by little, 
either the barriers will fall or we climb over them, 
or somehow wander out of the circumstances and 
prejudices that fence us in, and spread out our spirits 
over broader experiences. 


Totstor has made an urgent plea, lately, for each 
man to do, at some time or other in his career, the 
more menial tasks of life. It is not merely an idle 
eccentricity to make the demand. Two ends are defi- 
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nitely served. One is, that by doing it we enter at 
last into full sympathy and understanding with those 
who habitually do menial tasks, and can, therefore, 
intelligently adjust-a real relation to them. But, 
also, we ourselves grow in power and in breadth by 
every experience we cope with triumphantly. When 
the theory is turned into fiction, how readily we ab- 
sorb it and its didactic lesson! How breathlessly we 
follow the career of the young millionaire’s son, picked 
up by the Gloucester fishing-boat, who learns ‘the 
strengthening, hardening lessons of work and depri- 
vation. 

If chance and casualty can bring about so fine a 
result, why not deliberately seize the same discipline, 
and fling aside all circumstance: from time to time 
and be a new man in a new place? There are fewer 
dangers than one might fancy. We are not half so 
delicate or so circumscribed as we imagine. 

There is something too pitiable to dwell upon in 
the picture of those ladies who emigrate to the wil- 
derness of the mountains in summer and totter round 
the dusty highroads on French heels, wearing Paris 
hats and veils and gloves. And it is almost as pitiful 
to contemplate the recluse of the wilds, who cannot 
adjust himself to the noise and the competition and 
the inventions of the city. 


“What would I not give,” cries ANATOLE FRANCE, 
“for one moment to possess the simple consciousness 
of the anthropoidal ape!” There is so great a gain 
to be gotten from passing easily and fluidly from one 
mind to another, from stepping lightly over circum- 
stances, recognizing them for no more than the earth- 
ly obstacles of our finite vision, that we cannot do 
better than exercise ourselves in the noble gymnastic, 
and at any rate let us realize that none but an in- 
curable imbecile would fancy that a difference of 
speech or manner or garb or ideas or learning or 
habit could set him above or below his human brother. 

This life we have now. Beyond there looms some- 
thing we know not of. But surely the most universal 
consciousness shall fare best there as here. If we 
can send out a guess into the darkness at all, it will 
hearten us there as here to meet smiles and welcom- 
ings and the quick response “I, too, am thou.” 





Personal 


THE papers say that a Texas ranchman is having a 
thousand-dollar chair made of the horns of Texas 
steers which he proposes to give to candidate Tart. Of 
course candidacy must have its drawbacks, but steers’ 
horns make wonderfully objectionable chairs; uncom- 
fortable, incredibly ugly, and very difficult indeed to 
get rid of. They don’t match, or go well with any 
furniture on earth. But never mind. The judge may 
like to have a chair he ean take chances with, and not 
care, no matter what. 


ALBERT Kirpy Farrrax, of Maryland, who wants ‘to 
become a British lord.—Harper’s Weekly. 

No “ want” about it. He has been one ever since 
his father died. Only he didn’t use the title-—The 
Evening Sun. 

It is better, as the late ARTEMUS WARD observed, 
“not to know so much than to know so much that 
ain’t so.” ALBert Kirpy FAIRFAX has not been, and is 
not yet, in full and legal possession of his title. The 
petition which he has presented to the House of Lords 
is for leave to assume the title Lord Farrrax of 
Cameron, and to enjoy the privilege of sitting in the 
Upper House. He does not yet possess this privilege, 
or the privilege of voting, and he is not yet a full- 
fledged British lord, though he oecupies a place in the 
pages of BURKE, 


The Catholic Who’s Who is quite a mine of liter- 
wry information. Coventry PATMORE, LIONEL JOHN- 
son, FraNcIS THomeson, and Mrs, Cratcie (JOHN 
OuiveR Hoppers), were all Romanists. Also Mr. and 
Mrs. Witrrep MrYNELL, both writers of great distine- 
tion, and the former editor-in-chief of the Dublin 
Review, are members of the same ancient faith, as are 
also Mrs. ‘luHuRSTON and Mrs. bE LA PASTEUR, whose 
recent Peter’s Mother is such delightfully easy reading. 
Lord AL¥Krep DoucLas, of the Academy, and Mr. 
Marton Crawrorp are both converts, as well as Mr. 
and Mrs. Ecerton CastLe and Mr. MAx PEMBERTON. 
The two famous but little read poets who write jointly 
under the name of MicuareLt Fietp have perhaps 
made the widest tour of religious belief, beginning as 
Unitarians, being admitted at one time into the So- 
ciety of Friends, and finally ending in the arms of the 
Mother Church last winter. 


It is interesting to know that C. W. Brers’s book, 
The Mind That Found Itself, has been influential in the 
establishment of the new clinic for the study and treat- 
ment of nervous diseases at Johns Hopkins. Dr. 
Wituram H. Wetcnu, of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, recognizing the adequacy of the scheme out- 
lined in the book, sent a copy to Mr. HENRY PuIpps, 
and it is quite obyious in the present scheme that the 


-impress is taken from that brave and able appeal for 


a more logical and humane attitude toward the men- 
tally unbalanced. Mr. Purpps has given $750,000 for 
the establishment of the clinic, which is to have 
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chemical, pathological, and psychopathic wards, consti- 
tuting with other facilities a thoroughly equipped 
plant for the scientific examination of mental disease. 
Dr. ApoLtr MEYER, of the New York State Hospital at 
Wards Island, has been made chief of the psychiatric 
clinic, and professor of psychiatry at Johns Hopkins, 
a greatly needed chair. The expenses of the new chair, 
together with the maintenance of the hospital for a 
period of ten years from the opening on, is the gift 
of Mr. Purpps. 





Correspondence 


COLORED OFFICERS IN THE NAVY 
Cavite, P. I. une 3. 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr— Why is it that, at this time when they are 
trying to better the naval service, and raising our 
pay, which we have not been kicking about, they do 
not pass an order restricting negroes from enlisting, 
or at least from making them petty officers, and put- 
ting them in charge of a hundred white men, the 
one great cause of so many deserting, and keeping 
trained men from re-enlisting, as I, for one, and many 
more of the best men I know in the service, will never 
re-enlist until we have a white American navy? 

There are not a great many negroes in the navy, 
but there are too many. 

Even mén-a’-warsmen of other nations ask us on 
the street if it is true that niggers are enlisted and 
made petty officers and are put as a boss over us. 

They are more than surprised when we tell them 
that it is true. 

Hoping that you publish this or what you may find 
out yourself on this subject, 

I an, sir, 
AN AMERICAN BLUEJACKET, 
Asiatic Station. 


PLEASED WITH TAFT 
HaBana, CuBa. Fune 17, 1908. 
To the Editor of ‘ Harper’s Weekly”: 

Sir,—Having been a reader of the various Harper 
publications for half a century or more, I venture 
on this trespass upon your valuable time in order to 
express my satisfaction and high appreciation of your 
comment on “ What Taft Said About Grant” which 
appears in your issue of the 13th inst., and especially 
that part of it wherein you say, “ Of course the idea 
that he traduced Grant or dealt unkindly with his 
memory is too absurd to discuss.” To say that much 
is only to be fair and just to Mr. Taft. 

I reached man’s estate in time to cast my first vote 
in 1856, and my ballot bore the name of John C. 
rémont, “the path-finder,”’ since which time I have 
been a close observer, but never a “ pernicious 
partisan,” and, in my opinion, the best equipped, 
most meritorious, and deserving candidate for Presi- 
dential honors ever presented by any political party 
in our country since the days of the immortal Lincoln 
is the Hon. William H. Taft, our present Secretary of 
War. I am, sir, 

Captain B. F, CLarK. 





The Charge on the Heavy Brigade 


THERE was tumult out at Denver, 
There was shouting and acclaim; 
An hour and a half they cheered 
At sound of BrYAN’s name. 
Many States of this great nation 
Hailed the wily demagogue, 
But the New York Delegation 
Sat like bumps upon a log. 
They sat flat, 
They sat pat—. 
Just sat. 


Said the Oklahoma woman, 
‘Leave your seats and march around 
Where all the other delegates 
Are raising, such a sound. 
Up and join the grand ovation! 
But despite the peerless BILL, 
They, the New York Delegation, 
Grinned and sat serenely still. 
They sat flat, 
They sat pat— 
Just sat. 


” 


“Here, vou fellows, get a move on!” 
Said a Western BRYAN man, 
As he tried to grasp their standard, but 
They foiled his little plan. 
“Come and join the demonstration, 
Join the marching Bryan rank!” 
But the New York Delegation 
Sat like bulldogs on a bank. 
They sat flat, 
They sat pat— 
Just sat. 


“Blank the obstinate New-Yorkers!” 
Muttered leaders of the game. 
“What’s the matter with them fellers?” 
But they sat there just the same. 
They were Democrats, not Bryanites, 
And wanted folk to know 
That the New York Delegation 
Hadn’t come there just for show. 
So they sat flat, 
They sat pat— 
Just sat. 
JOHN LOCHINVAR. 
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The New Theatre and its Managers 
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John Corbin, Literary Manager 


es ZnHE long-mooted plan for a_ national 
GE theatre in America, to be run on the 
le same lines as the Comédie Francaise in 
Paris, is rapidly taking shape in The 
New Theatre, now being constructed on 


al 


OK ain 
CAPS the block between Sixty-second and Sixty- 


third streets, facing Central Park from the west. The 
important question of its directorate has recently been 
decided, and the building is expected to be completed 
in a little over a year. 

The plan for a national theatre originated two years 
ago, When sums of money were subscribed for the found- 
ing of the institution by a number of gentlemen inter- 
ested in the drama. Mr. Winthrop Ames, who has been 
connected with dramatic enterprises for several years, 
and was the originator of a plan for a national theatre 
in Boston, has been secured as director; the business 
manager is to be Mr. Lee Shubert, the well-known 
theatrical manager; and Mr. John Corbin, distin- 
guished as a dramatic critic and author, will act as 
literary manager. Among the founders of the New 
Theatre are Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt (president), Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, Mr. John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. August Belmont, Mr. Paul D. Cra- 
vath, Mr. James Stillman, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
and Mr. H. P. Whitney. 

Plays will be presented on the repertory system; 
but while the best work of modern English and Conti- 
nental dramatists will be performed, the primary 
object will be to exploit worthy American playwriting. 
One evening a week will be devoted to the better class 
of Opera Comique. Any profits that may accrue will 
be devoted to the general development of the enterprise. 





_ Winthrop Ames, Director Lee Shubert, Business Manager 


























































The New Theatre, at Sixty-second Street and Central Park West, as it will look when completed 





Notifying Mr. Taft of his Nomination for the Presidency 



























The Notification Ceremonies on July 28 at the Taft Home in Cincinnati Senator Warner delivering the Notification Address 
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Independence and Prohi 








Thomas L. Hisgen John Temple Graves 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF THE INDEPENDENCE PARTY. WHE WAS BORN IN VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF THE INDEPENDENCE PARTY. HE WAS 
PETERSBURG, INDIANA, IN 1858, AND IS NOW A CITIZEN OF MASSACHUSETTS BORN IN SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1856, AND IS KNOWN AS A JOURNALIST 


Eugene W. Chafin : Aaron S. Watkins 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY. BORN IN WISCONSIN THE PROHIBITION PARTY’S CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. HE IS A QUA- 
IN 1852, IIE HAS BEEN ACTIVE IN THE PROHIBITION CAUSE FOR MANY YEARS KER, AND IS PROFESSOR OF LITERATURE AT OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY 








How America Won the Marathon Race 


STAGES IN THE CONTEST BETWEEN HAYES, ULTIMATELY DECLARED 
THE WINNER, AND THE ITALIAN DORANDO, WHO WAS DISQUALIFIED 


























The American, John J. Hayes, Spurting on the Italian, who was aft- 
approaching the Finish Line erward disqualified, toward the Tape 
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Friends of Dorando assisting the Hayes going to his Dressing-room after finishing. 
exhausted Italian toward the Tape His Otficial Time was 2 hours 56 min, 18 2-5 sec. 
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Mam as a Creator 


BY WILHELM OSTWALD 


Professor at the University of Leipzig 


QT is generally acknowledged that 
science proceeds irresistibly on its 
way to elucidate and explain the 
ridu.es of the world. What tan- 
tastical poets of former ages shaped 
as dreams of an unchained imagina- 
a) tion is made true step by step with 
CAINS the help of modern science and en- 

terprise. We cannot only write but 
speak through unlimited distances by electricity; we 
are not even bound to the conducting wire, but can 
telegraph freely through space. The sceptic who re- 
marked that it would never be possible to photograph 
real colors is now put out of countenance by the 
recent development of color photography; and his cen- 
tention that even the best photograph must lack move- 
ment is silenced by the kinematograph. Therefore, the 
question arises: are there limits to the development 
of science and the arts, or will man at last be able 
to enter even the most secret chambers of Nature, not 
only to observe how she works, but even to imitate 
her works by artificial means? 

It is, of course, impossible for a scientist to claim 
absolute certainty in answering this question; for the 
first thing he learns as a true pupil of Nature is that 
nowhere can we find anything like an absolute cer- 
tainty. 

What is now the standpoint of man as to the work- 
ing of Nature? From the first moments of conscious 
observation he is aware that in Nature changes are 
going on which he himself has not caused or even 
wished for. Therefore, he invariably begins with the 
assumption that some one else has caused such changes. 
He considers Nature as something like himself, only, 
as he recognizes at once, incomparably more power- 
ful. The whole mental and scientific development of 
man progresses as he becomes more aware of the great 
difference between the ways of Nature and human 
ways. Nature loses more and more of a_ personal 
character. Relations between facts in time and space 
are the only things we know of in a scientific way, 
and what we called purpose or will in Nature resolves 
itself, if it is known scientifically, into some regular 
established relation between facts. 

Now, if we assume that all the substances entering 
a living body—say, a most simple bacterium—have 
heen prepared in an artificial way, will we be able to 
compose this bacterium? The answer is: not yet. For 
any organism is not simply the sum of the substances 
composing it, but represents at the same time a ma- 
chinery of co-ordinated chemical reactions dependent 
upon the mutual arrangement of all these substances 
in space. But in this special arrangement there seems 
to lie no impenetrable secret, and if this arrangement 
could be imitated correctly, I would expect that this 
thing would live and assimilate and propagate itself, 
just as a “natural” organism does. 

Justus Liebig, who himself has done so much to 
bring life under scientific control, aptly compares a 
living organism to a chain composed of various links. 
The chain will hold only if every link is strong, and 
it will be destroyed if only one link gives way. The 
aim of science is to substitute one link after the other 
by artificial means in an existing organism; if after 
such a substitution the organism continues to live, 
the artificial link is a good one, and may be used as 
a part of the future artificial organism. 

The well-known experiments of Professor Jaques 
Loeb, of Berkeley, California, have shown that such 
an artificial substitution is even possible with one 
link which has been_ hitherto considered the most 
organic one, the one most intimately connected with 
the deepest secrets of life—fertilization. Generally 
the female egg of an organism is in a state of relative 
rest. The mature egg may exist for a certain time 
in this state, but it will surely perish if it is not 
fertilized. This is generally done by the action of 
another cell, the male one. They unite, and the 
wonderful series of changes begins which leads to the 
formation of a new organism similar to the mother. 


Diz, 





. Now Professor Loeb has shown that this action of 


the male cell can be replaced by an artificial means 
of startling simplicity: the immersion of the egg 
in certain salt solutions is all that is necessary to 
start the development. It is true that this develop- 
ment does not lead to a, perfect organism, but this is 
just what was to be expected: the male cell not being 
present, all the parts in the further development 
which depends upon this presence (for example, in a 
chemical way) will be left out. Martin Fischer and 
Wolfgang Ostwald showed later that generally all in- 
fluences upon the egg which start a coagulation of the 
colloid substance act also in starting the development 
of the unfertilized egg, and in such a way this mystery 
resolves itself into a physicochemical effect. 

In such a way one link of the chain of life after 
the other becomes scientifically known and may be 
artificially replaced. One can foresee the time when 
it will become necessary to realize what chains are 
still to be investigated in this way, and then the 
experiments can be started to combine them into an 
acting or living organism. When this time will come 
it is not easy to predict; it depends upon the question 
of how great a part of their energy mankind will 
spend on science. 

What organism will be the first to be constructed 
in an artificial way? Surely a most simple and a 
most useless one for immediate application. There 
an be no possibility of making complicated systems 
like our domestic animals at once. But there is 
another prospective work of much greater interest 
which seems well within our reach. On the funda- 
mental importance of the photochemical process going 
on in plants our whole economics of life rests. 
Here lies a vast field for future improvement; 
and it even seems not impossible that in future 
time artificial organisms may compete with the nat- 
ural ones by wasting less energy. 



























wy set out on an exploring and 
PY mountain-climbing expedition with 
broken ribs or even with cracked 
sones is hardly what one would 
oS choose; but when the alternative is 
ays not to go at all there are doubtless 
5) others “who would say with me, 
* Let us try what we can do.” 

- At any point in the great chain 
of the Andes there is ample opportunity for explora- 
tion. Of the large number of lofty peaks higher 
than any on our northern continent, few names are 
familiar, either to us, or to the inhabitants of their 
respective countries. Indeed, most of the mountains 
have no names, or names which vary in different vil- 
lages. Their heights are largely a matter of guess. 
Kngineers have explored certain sections to find the 
best routes for railroads to the navigable waters of 
the Amazon, miners have penetrated here and there 
in search of precious metals, but the region is sparse- 
lv settled and travellers are few. Hence almost any- 
where among the mountains one may be on unfamiliar 
if not untrodden ground. 

Cerro de Pasco, then, would serve: the highest large 
mining-camp in the world. The town, with an alti- 
tude of 14,190 feet, is situated on a ge plateau 
between the East and West Cordilleras; a plain by no 
































On the Plateau (near Smelter) from which 
the Ascent of the Andes was made 


means level, but crossed and diversified by hills higher 
than most of the Alps. A few miles distant is Smelter, 
and thither I made my way, and, thanks to the hos- 
pitality and kindly assistance received here from the 
consulting engineer and the superintendent of the 
smelter, I was enabled to make an expedition to the 
mountains eighty miles distant with the companion- 
ship of two young Americans who thought it would be 
fun to do a little. climbing. 

Meanwhile, to obtain if possible some information 
in regard to these mountains and the way thither from 
the British consul, who had lived there thirty years, 
or from some of the natives, I went over to Cerro 
for a day or two, returning on muleback, as the single 
daily train left rather early in the morning. With the 
bracing air, a good road, and an easy-going mule 
which I had ridden comfortably the day before, I was 
thoroughly enjoying myself, when suddenly the al- 
forkas (cloth saddle-bags) fell to the ground. The 
mule stopped of his own accord. Obviously I must 
dismount and go back for the bags. When these had 
been carefully replaced I = my foot in the stirrup 
and swung up and over. Great, therefore, was my 
astonishment when, before I was fairly over, the mule 
bolted. - For a second only I was aware of clinging 
with both hands to the saddle while the beast was 
rushing madly onward. In my next moment of con- 
sciousness, as afterward appeared at least an hour 
later, I found myself sitting on the bank by the road- 
side, my alforkas, the occasion of so much mischief, 
Iving beside me, the mule near the top of a hill across 
the way. Though suffering no pain, I felt disinclined 
to move, and just waited. A native soon came along 
with an empty cart, on the bottom of which I was 

‘arried back to Cerro, arriving after an absence of 
more than two hours, though I had ridden little over 
a mile. The excellent surgeon of the company, Dr. 
MacDonald. who. was hastily summoned, finding sev- 
eral ribs fractured, applied adhesive plaster, bandaged 
a severe bruise on my left arm, and dressed with 
collodion a deep gash on my forehead and one on my 
right hand; ignoring slight abrasions on this 7 
bruises and other minor injuries. For two days 1 


By Amnie S. Peck 


was unable to lift my hand straight up from the 
pillow; yet the following Sunday I returned to Smelter 
on a. locomotive, and ‘luesday, a week from. the day 
of the accident, rode -five miles on a gentle horse. 
Although I planned to set out for the mountains on 
the Tuesday following, that I was compelled to wait 
for the boys till the subsequent Saturday was hardly 
a matter for regret. I was far from having regained 
my strength,- and throughout the journey had to he 
boosted up to my saddle. The Smelter people expected 
to see me back within a day or two, and I had some 
misgivings myself as to whether I could endure the 
long horseback rides, but if so I was sure I could 
manage the mountains. The young men, however, with 
the usual masculine arrogance, in spite of their utter 
inexperience, had no doubt of their ability to do as 
they had been told they must: climb at least a thou- 
sand feet higher than I. 

After the usual delays we set out on horseback at 
eleven o'clock with two heavily laden mules, and a 
third bearing a youth who was to look after the ani- 
mals and show us the way. 

After surmounting a col on the opposite side of the 
swampy hollow below Smelter we came down to a 
hroad expanse of plain where our path crossed that of 
some wonderfully black clouds which we had long 
been admiring and preferred to admire from a dis- 
tance, Extremely vivid flashes of lightning and heavy 
peals of thunder were now oceurring, accompanied by 
a furious snow-storm. Having heard that on these 
elevations many persons are killed by the lightning, I 
deemed it prudent to seek shelter in a vacant house 
When the worst of the storm was over we proceeded 
by a very good road to Vincos Cancha, a coal mine be- 
longing to the Cerro de Paseo Company. Here, being 
comfortably housed and hospitably entertained by the 
local superintendent, I did not so much regret the 
shortness of our first day’s journey. 

When we set out at eight o’clock the next morning 
snow still covered the plain for a strip several miles 
in width, though in the noonday sun it would soon dis- 
appear. About eleven o’clock the magnificent range 
to the northwest came into view, obviously much 
nearer. My impression received at Smelter as to thie 
impossibility of climbing the highest mountain and 
the difficulty of the next highest was confirmed; but 
among those numberless nameless peaks there must be 
at least one that we might scale while gaining some 
knowledge of the country. Now turning down the 
head of a small caiion, we paused for luncheon in a 
pretty spot below where there was good grazing. As 
the pack-animals must be relieved of their he: avy bur- 
dens and all have time to feed, our noonday halt was 
an hour and a half. Farther down the valley are 
splendid sheer rock walls or incredibly steep slopes 
of grass on which sheep are grazing. Here is a cluster 
of cottages. We climb up out of this cafion and down 
into another, but mostly we descend, at length enter- 
ing from the side, 2000 feet above its floor, the grand 
cation of the river, upon which the town of Yana- 
huanea is situated. The opposite wall of 3000 feet is 
nearly vertical. On this side are a few well cultivated 
terraces and many dwellings. After descending to the 
town by the steepest bridle-path I ever travelled, it 
was grievous for us, still more for the animals, to 
he compelled to go 1500 feet above to the house of 
M. Paul Bories, to whom we had letters of introduction. 
Fortunately for us all we were obliged to remain here 
over one day, enjoying the gracious hospitality of our 
host, while two stalwart men were found to take 
the place of the inefficient youth who had accompanied 
us from Smelter. The glaciers on this great mountain 
of the Raura range, whither we were now tending, 
were, M. Bories informed us, the real source of the 
mighty Amazon. 

Tuesday morning, having descended to Yanahuanea 
and crossed the stream on a good stone bridge, we 
proceeded up the caiion on a nearly level road, until 
diverging into a narrower side caiion we began a steep 
ascent. Amid blossoming roses and other wild flowers, 
along the banks of a foaming creek frequently over- 
hung with willows, between massive gloomy walls or 
rocks of yellow and red, past a picturesque village up 
to a wider valley, we spend a delightful morning, at 
length emerging on the great plain, where we have 
a nearer view of that 
highest, most imposing 




















Miss Peck on the Summit of the Rock Mountain 


picture. Later we traversed a steep slope at the head 
of a valley which gave out into the distant plain, then 
turning to the left and passing over another col, we 
are for the rest of our journey surrounded on all 
sides by sharp rock-peaks or larger snow-clad heights. 
We ford several streams and pass a number of dainty 
pellucid lakes; one, half surrounded by immense 
glaciers, on the slopes of that second highest moun- 
tain seen from Smelter. This side does not look 
inviting, but we are going on to the other, where M. 
Bories had declared we should find an easy walk over 
almost level snow. (I was aware that the opinion of 
a non-climber must be taken with some grains of al- 
lowance.) After climbing a long hill we descend, by 
a road so steep that no one dares to ride, into another 
valley, where we eneamp, as it is nearly dark. Too 
tired for much labor, we are satisfied with a supper of 
tea, cold meat, and crackers, and are soon in bed. [t 
is cold—a little below freezing—but not as on the 
plains of Bolivia or the snow-fields of Huasearan. 
Setting out at seven, at 8.20 we reach a spot suit- 
able for entering the glacier. This we do a half hour 
later after putting on the rope and as many climbing- 
irons as would fit. Pat’s boots having no nails were 
first provided. Ned’s boots had a meagre supply, and 
he wore the only remaining iron that would serve, 
Carelessly dropping one of my irons under the edge 
of the glacier, | went without any, while Julian, the 
cholo, did very well in my new rubber boots. We find 
the snow in excellent condition, hard but not slippery. 
Our way was now so steep that we were obliged to 
zigzag upwards and oceasionally halt for breath. We 
had just gone to the left to avoid a big crevasse, then 
taken a turn to the right to escape a particularly steep 
ledge with a small crevasse, and were now just above 
the latter, when I was startled to find myself slip- 
ping. The snow on the glacier in the heat of the day 
(it was twelve o’clock ) had become soft enough to give 
way beneath my feet. Immediately I struck hard into 
the ice with the head of my ice-axe, which held. The 
man whom I had wisely placed second was holding 
the rope taut, so I slipped only a foot or two. Having 
carefully regained my feet, [ looked up and down. 





mountain. Presently we 
turn southward, leaving 
it behind at our right. 
In the afternoon ‘we ride 
among the __ foot-hills, 
coming about five o’clock 
to a beautiful lake, Ca- 
ballo Cocha, where we 
are to camp for the 
night, seven leagues from 
Yanahuanca, on the bor- 
der of the great moun- 
tain chain. 

Now we had our first 
trial with the two alco- 
hol stoves from the smel- 
ter laboratory. They 
went well, and we en- 
joyed an excellent supper 
of fried bacon, beans, and 
cocoa. The next day we 
climbed a steep col, from 
the summit of which a 
backward glance revealed 
three clear green lakes, 
one above the other, in 














the midst of sheer rock 
walls; indeed, a charming 
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The formidable Peaks Miss Peck encountered in her climbing 
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‘The angle of the slope here was fifty degrees or more. ing me. They had gradu- 
If a few steps would have brought me to safety above, ally become involved in 
| should have ventured to proceed, but it was several difliculties, till — they 
hundred feet. Should we slide down, if we escaped dared not go back, but 
the big crevasse it would be only to continue 2000 climbed on up perilous 


feet, drop off the edge of the glacier to the rocks be- rocks to safety. They 
low, and then perehance roll down 1000 feet more. needed rest = more — for 
Now | inguired, “ Shall we give it up and go down?” nerves than muscles, but 


Although I suspect the boys. had had about all they were soon ready to pro- 
wanted, they were too plucky to say “ Quit,’ and left ceed. 

it to me. It was too late to try for the summit that From a distance I had 
day. There was no sign of a crevasse, but we were perceived that the strata 
evidently on hollow ground—d, ¢., snow—the extent of of rock were inclined 
which was uncertain. If all the snow of like appear- the wrong way, about 
ance were of the same character, the mountain was twenty-five degrees from 
largely hollow. As there was no way of telling where the horizontal. That 
these caverns existed it was obviously dangerous to made the footholds inse- 
continue. With a very early start one might safely cure, but in the gully at 
reach the summit, but could not get down again before the edge of the glacier 
the snow had become soft. Such a condition as these were many large loose 
caverns I had never before met, either in the Alps stones, and much of the 
or South America. It seemed discreet to take no way we could ascend 
further chances, but to get off the snow at the earliest here. When this was im- 
moment possible. Winding along in the midst of possible we would climb 
crevasses, we now reached a sort of ice parapet, whence to the left for a while, 
the glacier sloped smoothly down, and one could make later turning back 
a diagonal teward the rocks. I directed all the rest toward _ the .glacier. 
to untie the rope, Julian to take out the extra piece After luncheon the way 
we had brought in case of need and tie this to the became more _ difficult, 
ether, I instructed them to hold the rope tight, yet and I suggested the 














to pay it out gradually so that I could proceed. Then cthers putting on the 


Ah ing "er > are > _ =_— i 4 . “ope shonava Th felt ‘ : : 
climbing over the parapet, I set forth. Within ten rope whenever they fe esshtnn Gee ut Lilec Gibiilis Cetin, Dore 


feet my ice-axe went through, and again and again inclined. For myself ,I 

in all directions. But we must go that way, so urging felt safer without it. 1 

ihem to be eareful and divide their weight when they wasn’t strong enough to 

came, I put my ice-axe down very lightly, rested much _ be of service to them, and as I could go faster unroped 
on my left hand, and sidled onwards, distributing my and reconnoitre ahead, that seemed the wiser course. 
weight over as large a surface as possible. Farther The three men soon tied themselves together. 

down, where it was less steep, I walked upright to the Having been told at Smelter that they must climb 
hard ice, to which the rope just reached. When I a thousand feet higher than I, and having really ex- 
had untied they pulled it up, and Pat came down pected to do so, Ned declared that they would be 
again, and Ned arrived safely; now Julian, with the 
rest, holding from below. Luckily the cholo had plenty 
of courage, perhaps not understanding the danger, anil 
soon he joined us on the ice. 

We had left the snow at three and reached camp at 
five-thirty. Evidently I had not regained my full 
strength, though I did not notice it above. Too tired 
to boil my thermometer then, I meant to do it in 
the morning, when it was forgotten. Estimating from 
our previous camp, our altitude was at least 15,000 
feet, probably 500 more. The point we attained must 
have been 2500 feet above. Although not near the 
summit, we were not far below it. At our highest posi- 
tion the boys had noticed that we were above one ae : f at ad 
of the three peaks of the main ridge. From this I ree 4 
concluded that the loftiest of the three was only about 
19,000 feet. If this was, as we supposed, the second 
highest mountain in this part of the Cordilleras, the 
other might be 21,000 feet, but in my judgment not 
much more, and hence was not the highest mountain 
in South America, as some persons believe. But this 
is merely a guess based on meagre data. 

As the other snow mountains near would present 
the same or even greater difficulties it seemed useless 
to attempt any of these. However, on the way in 
we had passed one or two lesser heights which might 
be reached by an exclusively rock climb, and I de- 
termined to try one, as 1 was anxious to get to the 
top of something. On the second day after our return 
1 saw a peak which seemed practicable. The rocks 
leading to the summit appeared climbable, and there 
was a glacier at the side which might serve in case 
of need. At the highest possible point in our route 
we paused to turn aside for this ascent. It was eleven 
o'clock, but I hoped to attain the summit, at least 
2000 feet higher, and return in time to reach Lake 
Caballo before dark. 

A slope of small stones led up toward the glacier, 
safe but tiresome, so I turned to some earth and rocks 
at the right, saying, “I am going this way.” Pat, as 
usual contrary, thought it looked pretty well in the 
gully at the left. * All right,” I said, “Go your 
way.’ In a few minutes Julian and I reached the 
top of the ridge near the glacier, where we sat down 
to wait for the boys. Some minutes passed. Nobody 
appeared. More minutes. Still nothing doing. I 
became impatient, but whistled and shouted in vain. 
At length I faintly heard Ned’s voice. More minutes : . ; ; ' 
passed. No boys! I whistled and called again and laughed at indeed if they did not go so high. ‘ Well,” 
again. At last came frantie response: “Coming as I said, “what of that? I wouldn’t risk my life for 
fast as we ean! Liable to break our necks! Do you fear some one would laugh at me. That would be silly. 
want us to be killed?” There was nothing more to be There is nothing to be ashamed of, I have had experi- 
said. After a good half hour, a sad waste of time, they ence and you hayen’t, and there is no reason for your 
appeared. I could have shaken them for not follow- taking any chances.” Pat was sensible enough to 
agree to their stopping 
there, but Ned said no. 
If I went, they must go 
too, and we should all 
endanger our lives on 
account’ of my insane 
ambition. For a mo- 
ment I hesitated. But 
again I reflected that I 
had gone down there to 
climb mountains. I was 
quite sure that I could 
reach the top. If they 
went on against my ad- 
vice it was their own 
fault if they were killed; 
so with a parting recom- 
mendation to them to 
stay where they were, | 
turned my back and left 
them to their fate, say- 
ing that J was going to 
the top. 

Now my progress was 
rapid. I kept entirely 
on the rocks, getting 
farther away from the 
glacier, till at length 
1 reached a_ platform 
The snow-covered Summits of the Cordilleras thirty feet square at the 
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Miss Peck’s Companions at the Edge of a Glacier 

















top of a vertical face of the mountain and thirty feet 
below what I hoped would prove the real summit. 
But here was a perpendicular wall. Could I climb 
it? I at once observed that though the rock was 
smooth a ledge about as high as my head, nearly a 
foot wide, led along upward to the right, then con- 
venient steps conducted to another platform ten feet 
below the summit. The tug would be to get to the 
first ledge. I have too little muscle to draw myself 
up with my hands, and there wasn’t the slightest foot- 
hold; but luckily a big rock, breast-high, stood close 
to the wall. Eagerly placing my foot in the crack, 
about the height of my knee, I found it narrow enough 
to hold. Having laid down my ice-axe and divested 
myself of the little leather bag which hung at my belt, 
I was able with some effort to get my body up on the 
rock and then to stand upright. From here the climb 
was easy, and in a moment I rejoiced to find myself 
on the real summit, the glacier ending on the other 
side about twenty feet below. ‘Triumph at last! It 
wasn’t the loftiest peak in South America, but it was 
the first ascent of a mountain a good deal higher than 
Mont Blane, and [ had done it alone. Then I shouted 
at the top. of my lungs, at length receiving a response. 
* Tam on the top,” I eried, “ and coming down. Don’t 
try to come up, I don’t believe you can. I will soon 
be back. Are you going to try? Don’t!” Hearing no 
answer, I started downwards. At the end of the ledge 
I sat down and dropped off five feet to the platform; 
then picking up bag and ice-axe, joyfully continued 
the descent. When I thought I might be near the 
boys I shouted. To my dismay the answer came from 
above, “ What!” I cried. “ Have you got up, after 
all?” Yes, they said, they were near the top. Great 
was my disgust. Had I known they were coming, I 
should have been resting and enjoying the prospect. 
With the idea of returning I began to realize that I 
was tired. Yet, if they were there with the cameras, 
I must have my picture taken on the summit, and take 
other views too. Reluctantly I again pursued the up- 
ward way and was soon by their side. After boiling 
my thermometer (temperature 84.4° C., indicating a 
height of perhaps 16,500 feet), we separated, each to 
return as we had come. Meanwhile clouds had gath- 
ered, so no distant photographs had been possible. It 
began to snow in little round globules. Snow, or rain 
if it then froze, would make our descent perilous in the 
extreme. Urging the boys to hasten, but with the 
greatest care, I set out myself; luckily the snow ceased 
before doing any real harm. 

The mules were laden as rapidly as possible, and, 
hoping to reach Caballo Cocha in an hour or so, at 
5.50 we set out. After a while it began to snow, and 
we suffered from the cold. It grew dark, and no 
longer daring to ride on the poor road, we dismounted 
and stumbled along. The snow turned into rain. It 
was dismal indeed, but at length the goal was reached, 
the tent pitched, and T sank down upon my sleeping-bag 
in the corner. In the morning the ground was still 
covered with snow, and soon after we had started it 
began again. In chilly discomfort we continued for 
hours, but the afternoon was bright and pleasant and 
our ride down into the cafion of Yanahuanea enjoy- 
able. Thankful were we to arrive at the house of the 
friendly Bories, who greeted us warmly, insisting that 
we should remain over the morrow for a much-needed 
rest. Wednesday we proceeded toward Smelter, but 
being compelled to go slowly on account of the bad 
condition of our pack-animals, we did not arrive until 
after ten. The amenities of civilized life are doubly 
satisfactory after such an experience. 

We had been absent twelve days. I had visited a 
generally unknown region, including the source of the 
Amazon, and made one hew ascent. Early in the 
season, May or June, most of the snow mountains 
could be easily ascended by experienced climbers, per- 
haps by others. A few steep pinnacles would always 
be dangerous. The biggest mountain at the northwest 
and the one at the northeast I should not care to at- 
tempt without Swiss guides. It would be interesting 
to determine their exact height, but J doubt if either 
equals Huasearan, 

When the boys were asked how they liked the trip 
they replied that they had had a fine time, wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything, since they had reached 
home safely; but they had had all the mountain-climb- 
ing they wanted; wouldn’t do it again for a thousand 
dollars. To Mr. Case, Pat reported that Julian had de- 
clared, “ The seforita is neither a man nor a woman: 
she is a cat.” ; 
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The American Sculptor who Shocked London 
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“ Chemical Research” 


ONDON, which, even as New York, is 
periodically scandalized by enterprising 
authors and artists, has just passed 
through a painful experience. The 
British Medical Association has been 
y erecting a new building at the corner of 
the Strand and Agar Street. On the third story, fifty 
feet above the ground, are nine or ten large figures 
arranged singly on either side of the windows, repre- 
senting ‘ Hygeia,” ‘Chemical Research,” “ Youth,” 
* Manliness,” “ Maternity,” and other themes of an 
allied nature; and there are eight more figures repre- 
senting youth, all being in the nude. 

These figures are the work of Mr. Jacob Epstein, a 
young man twenty-eight years of age, the son of a 
baker of Hester Street, New York. He has had no 
schooling, but he went to Paris, became a pupil of 
Rodin, and has been entrusted with this, his first 
public work. The sculptures are characterized by a 
revolt from the later Greek prettiness which is the 
mode in favor of the pre-Pheidian realism; and it is 
the reality of the figures that has led to the scandal. 

For a long time the work went on in the placid, 
leisurely English way. One day, however, some enter- 

















Mr. Jacob Epstein, whose uncon- 
ventional Statues excited London 


prising journalist directed a spy-glass at the third 
story, and twenty-four hours later all London was 
embroiled. The chief protagonists in the War of the 
Statues are: 

Pro: The Times; the British Medical Association; 
Sir Martin Conway, art critic and mountain-climber ; 
the Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Gladstone; with the 
Globe and the Daily News seconding these champions. 

Con; Sir Arthur Pearson’s paper, the Evening 
Standard; Father Vaughan, the Society Savonarola; 
Sir Victor Horsley, an eminent surgeon; and the Na- 
tional Vigilance Society. 

The Evening Standard was the first to launch its 
thunderbolts. It denounced the statues as being fit 
only for a medical museum, deplored their erection 
upon the busiest thoroughfare in London, and called 
upon the authorities to “ take steps.” 

But just here it was discovered that no “ steps” 
could be taken by any one except the British Medical 
Association. Scotland Yard was appealed to and 
proved powerless, Sculpture is a new art in England, 
and the powers that intervene in the interests of 
morality upon the stage have no jurisdiction over 
figures in stone. Probably it had never been contem- 
plated that art would ever descend into lifeless granite. 
A protest addressed to the London County Council also 
proved fruitless. 

Then Mr. Coote, secretary of the National Vigilance 
Society, announced that he would “leave no stone 
unturned to bring about their remoyal,” People in the 
neighborhood of the new building were bitterly com- 
plaining, said Mr. Coote; in particular those firms 
which had offices on the third stories of buildings, 

Next the Home Secretary, Mr, Herbert Gladstone, 
was invoked in Parliament, He replied: 

“T am not the official arbiter either of taste or 
morals, and I have no control over the decorations of 
private buildings, untess they violate the law. Were it 
otherwise, I should see no reason for interference.” 

Then Sir Martin Conway delivered the first shot for 
the defence. “ The bulk of Englishmen,” he said, “ are 
the descendants of two main constituent groups, an 
ancient group of Arctic peoples and an ancient group 
of Mediterranean peoples. It is the strong, big, law- 
and-order-loving Arctic lot that make all this pother. 
Those gaunt, red, cold folk have deep down inside 
them the memory of the glacial epoch, when they 
clothed themselves in skins and hunted the reindeer, 
not far from the edge of enormous glaciers. The poor 
things, in this miserable English climate, have not in 
a mere ten or twenty thousand years had time to get 
warm through. Naturally, when they see the repre- 
sentation of a nude figure it sets their teeth on edge. 
Sculptured nudes have an exactly contrary effect on 
the ‘small dark man.’ They stir in him the pleasant 
memory of ancestors who knew what it was to live 
in a decent climate. Let the happy English sub- 
stratum of art-lovers, instead of railing at their fellow 
ccuntrymen with the Pleistocene constitutions, pray 
earnestly for much hot weather.” 
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Although the Sultan’s dras- 





N July 24, after news of 
O a military revolt among 

the Turkish garrisons in 
Macedonia had been current 
for several days, the sensa- 
tional announcement was made 
public that the Sultan had 
yielded to the Young Turkish 
party and granted a constitu- 
tion. With the third Duma 
still sitting in St. Petersburg, 
the Persian parliamentarians 
in control at Tabriz, the pre- 
parations in China for the in- 
auguration of popular govern- 
ment, the Montenegrins in re- 
volt against the autocratic 
methods of Prince Nicholas, 
and the recent bestowal of a 
modern. constitution on Meck- 








tie action took the world by 
surprise, it had been felt that 
some change was_ inevitable. 
The immediate cause of Abd-ul- 
Hamid’s surrender was the re- 
ceipt of a telegram from the 
Albanians of Uskub informing 
him that they had taken an 
oath to support the Young 
Turkish party. There was no 
alternative to the granting of 
the revolutionists’ demands ex- 
cept abdication. Meanwhile 
the , revolfing garrisons hold 
several cities in Macedonia 
until the Parliament shall 
have been summoned and free- 
dom of the press guaranteed, 
with amnesty for the seven 
thousand Young Tarkish refu- 








lenburg-Schwerin, it may be 
said that absolutism has _ re- 
ceived its death-blow. 


Abd-ul-Hamid IL, Sultan of Turkey 


gees in Paris and elsewhere. 
The Sultan’s edict was fol- 
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“ Maternity” 


Another defender recalled the “ Breeches Pope,” who 
put water-color clothes on Michelangelo’s figures in the 
Sistine Chapel, which soon wore out, leaving the paint- 
ings in their pristine nudity. ; 

In the midst of this turmoil somebody suddenly 
thought of interviewing the unhappy sculptor, who had 
been completely forgotten. He was found in a very 
depressed condition in his studio in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. , 

*T am sick and weary and disgusted at the attacks 
which have been made on my work,” he said, “ For 
fourteen months I have put my whole energy and soul 
into this work, I have tried to do my best to produce 
some artistic symbolical figures, and now, before the 
hoarding is half down, I am told that the four figures 
which can be seen are only fit for an anatomical 
museum. Here I am, making my début, and they 
want to tie me up in a sack.” 

A truce was temporarily effected by raising a screen 
around the figures. But at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association that decided the matter it was 
unanimously resolved that the objections raised to the 
statues should be disregarded, and the sculptor in- 
structed to proceed with his work. 


Turkey 


lowed by popular demonstrations and a vast crowd 
marched: to Yildiz Kiosk to acclaim their ruler. <Ae- 
cording to one story, the Sultan appeared at a window 
of the palace in response to their insistent demands, 
whereupon a leader of the crowd declared that they 
had desired to meet him face to face for thirty-two 
years, but had been prevented by courtiers. 

The present Sultan, Abd-ul-Hamid II., was placed on 
the throne by Midhat Pasha, the virtual ruler of the 
country, on the guarantee that he would rule through 
Parliament. ‘In accordance with this agreement a 
Parliament was summoned, opening on March 14, 
1877, with thirty Senators and ninety Deputies in 
attendance, representing all the creeds and races of the 
Turkish Empire. At the same time a constitution was 
granted, providing for individual liberty, freedom ot 
all forms of religious faith, of the press, and of educa 
tion, equal legal taxation, general elections by ballot 
every fourth year, and irremovable judges. The out 
break of the Russo-Turkish war, however, enabled 
Abd-ul-Hamid to prorogue his Parliament, whieh has 
never since assembled. It is the abrogated constitu- 
tion of 1876 that has now been revived. 
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Wie ))) in the northeastern part of the Cam 
2g den County Court-house, in Camden, 

New Jersey, a tall, ruddy-faced man, 

with bushy, curling, gray-specked 

hair, sat the other day, busily leaf- 
ing over papers on the writing-shelf 
of a large desk. They were evi- 
dently important public documents 
and were read with slow and deliberate consideration. 

A shaft of sunlight, flaming through the wide-open 
window, enveloped the man as he sat reading, mechanic- 
ally puffing a cigar and mechanically flicking away the 
ashes, and revealed a face of unusual benignness of ex- 
pression, and blue eyes, despite their momentary serious- 
ness, glinting with unwonted geniality. In the room, 
besides the huge desk, were a long table, flanked with 
ehairs, a lounging-couch, a bookease, and a big safe. 
On the desk, littered with papers, were the framed 
photographs of three children and an_ old-fashioned 
picture of an old-fashioned, sweet-faced woman. 

There was a knock at the door. “Come in,” re- 
sponded the tall man, perusing the last sheet. The 
door opened and a blue-coated orderly, corpulent and 
yood-natured, appeared, “ A lady to see you, sir,” and 
the lady entered. 

The man at the desk arose, extended a big, hearty 
hand, and in a voice unusually gentle for so big and 
muscular a man, said, “* What can I do for you?” 

Burying her face in a soiled handkerchief, the woman 
began to sob. She was slight and thin, with a white, 
peaked face, and great, wistful, piteous eyes. Her 
cheeks were sunken, her manner was_ pathetically 
timid. 

Taking her kindly by the arm, the man led the 
trembling woman to a chair by his desk, and, sinking 
into his seat, said: 

“Come, now, tell me your trouble.” 

He spoke softly. His manner invited confidence. 
The woman broke down, and wildly, incoherently told 
her story—a commonplace, every-day story, vet, never- 
theless, a story filled with all the tragedy of the world 
and the pathos of a broken heart. She wrung her 
hands despairingly; her form shook mightily as she 
told of the deception of the man she loved, of the 
desertion of her husband, of his cruelty; and with 
hopeless appeal told of the children at home left desti- 
tute, of how she had sought work, begged food, and 
how starvation confronted them. 

“Cheer up, little woman.” And the tall man patted 
her on her back. “ You go home and we'll soon have 
your old man back with you and everything will be all 
right.” 

Ten minutes later, a faint hopeful smile on her face, 
the woman left the office of Henry 8. Scovel, Public 
Prosecutor of Camden County, New Jersey. 

Mr. Seovel has won the reputation of being the 
champion mender of matrimonial tears in the United 
States. In Camden County he is regarded as the un- 
failing friend of deserted wives, and the relentless 
pursuer of absconding and undutiful husbands. For 
since he took office on August 21, 1906, he has  re- 
united 650 separated men and women. 

The little woman who left his office felt in her heart 
that ere many days passed her husband would again 
he home, their differences would be reconciled, and he 
would do his duty by her and the children. For the 
Public Prosecutor had promised to help her! And 
he was not known to break a promise to a deserted 
wife. She knew—as every one in’ Camden County 
does—of the remarkable record he had achieved, 
and his amazing suecess in untangling —matri- 
monial skeins and drying conjugal tears. Of about 
325 husbands already sent for, ninety per cent. had re 
turned to their wives without demur; that is, after 
an interview with Mr. Seovel. Last April for the 
first time he was compelled to see a man sentenced 
for refusing to make good by his wife. 

The Public Proseeutor’s hobby is the home. His 
philosophy of life is this: “The backbone of national 
integrity is the home. The future greatness of Amer- 
ica depends upon the coming generations. The coming 
generations are moulded by the parents of to-day. And 
the seeds of national decay lie in loose ideals of mar- 
riage, the abuse of divoree privileges, and the conse- 
quent neglect of the children.” 

He will tell you this if you visit him in his office. 
He will reiterate it slowly, emphatically, with a 
descent of his fist on his desk. It is the philosophy, 
he will tell you, which was drilled into his soul by his 
mother—whose picture faces him day by day on his 
desk, whose old-fashioned tenderness still keeps his 
heart young, and whose steady, encouraging gaze in- 
spires hitm to persist in his duty. These maxims im- 
pelled him to take up the study of law, colored and 
shaped his legal career, and inspired him, when a 
member of the State Legislature, to introduce an act 
in the session of 1903 making it a punishable offence 
for a husband to desert his wife and children. For 
many years he lias been ranked with the leading 
attorneys of New Jersey, and has been a_ political 
factor in his county. He labored indefatigably for 
the passage of the act. It was passed. But because 
of a technical fault it could not be applied and several 
deserters escaped punishment. At the next session, 
however, an amended act was introduced and passed, 
which provides that “any husband or father who 
deserts and wilfully refuses or neglects to provide for 
and maintain his wife or minor child or cliildren 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by 
a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars or imprison- 
ment with or without hard labor, as the court may 
direct, for any term not exceeding one year.” 

When he assumed the office of public prosecutor. on 
which he had set his aspirations, in 1906, he began to 
apply the law of which he was sponsor, and inaugu 
rated a crusade for the protection of the home which 
has been without parallel in this country. 
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By T. Everett Harry 


The most amazing thing is his success. To him, 
however, it is extremely simple. 

“When a man leaves his wife the best thing to do 
is to send an officer after him,” he declares. 

“ And then—” 

“You put this question up to him, ‘ Will you return 
to your wife or go to jail?’ That’s the most effective 
remedy for marriage troubles ever found, That is, if 
the husband is at fault. Sometimes the wives dre 
primarily at fault, but rarely. The wife will 
stick to the burning ship and cling to her children 
while the old man jumps for a log and is off every 
time. My hat is off to the women.” 

Except in extreme cases, where. people are by tem- 
perament incompatible, the Public Prosecutor does not 
believe in divorce. In such cases, however, he says di- 
vorce is the only sane, safe, and ultimate escape from 
the difficulty. With most persons, however, marital un- 
happiness is due to misunderstanding, stubbornness, 
neglect, and selfishness on the part of the man. With 
such couples, he maintains, all that is needed is the 
intervention of a friend, a friend who is sympathetic, 
impartial, just; severe yet kind, a friend most valu- 
able when clothed with the authority of the law. This 
is just what he has become to quarrelling couples 
in his bailiwick of Camden County. 

““T always believe in giving a man a chance,” he 
told me a few days ago. ‘“ When a man leaves his 
wife the best thing, as I said, is to send an oflicer after 
him and bring him back. But when yeu’ve got him 
you must give him a chance to make good. You don’t 
want to slam him. Too much slamming is done by 
the police. And when you do give men a chance, in 
most cases they are glad to make good. As a matter 

















Public-Prosecutor Henry S. Scovel of Camden 
County, New Jersey’s Repairer of Homes 


of fact, | believe the sweetest things in almost every 
man’s life are his wife and children. There’s nothing 
like the home. When a man skips away it’s usually 
after a quarrel, and in nine cases out of ten he’s sorry 
he’s done it. He'd be glad to go back if it wasn’t 
for his stubbornness. 

“Well, when a woman comes and tells me that her 
man has skipped, I get my detectives at work. First 
of all I send an officer about the neighborhood and 
find out who is to blame, Do you know it is really 
amazing how family mix-ups get aired among the 
neighbors! If there’s any scandal the neighbors know 
it every time. Sometimes I find that the wife has 
been nagging her husband, or perhaps she’s not been 
doing what was altogether fair and square. More than 
three-fourths of desertions are due to drunkenness. 
Aleohol is the curse of hundreds of homes. About 
fifteen per cent. of the family rows are brought about 
by interference of relatives. I can say this, if I had 
my way there would be no relatives mixing up with 
the home life of couples. It is certain to result in 
trouble. ‘ 

“You see, my first work after a complaint comes is 
to get at the bottom. -Then I locate the husband, send 
an officer after him, and bring him back. While he is 
safely locked up in a cell I send for the wife and 
children—reconciliations are always easier when there 
are children—and when the setting is arranged here 
in the office the husband is brought in. Well, you can 
imagine what happens.” 

From all parts of Camden County women come to 
this green-carpeted room where the tall man_ sits 
by the huge desk. All sorts of stories are told him 
as he listens patiently, nodding his bushy gray 
lead. 

There are tales of unbelievable cruelty. Women come 
with bruises showing on their arms and scars on their 
wretched faces. Children bear marks of brutality. 
Harrowing recitals of want, of hunger, of sickness are 
told; letters come in the mail daily burdened with the 
woes of heavy hearts, 

The most pathetic ease which has come to the Publie 
Prosecutor’s attention was brought before him last 
April. He was sitting at his desk when there came 
the orderly’s knock on the door. It opened and the 
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frail figure of a woman appeared, her hands out- 
stretched as she felt her way through the door. Her 
eyes were wide open, but vacant and lustreless. Evi- 
dently she was blind, for a stout woman followed and 
supported her. 

“It was positively the saddest case I ever saw,” de- 
clared Mr. Scovel afterward. “The woman was 
literally in rags. Her shoes were worn through and 
she walked on the ground. She was terribly weak. 
The older woman did most of the talking. She was 
from Kensington, she said, and wanted me to help the 
woman. The woman’s husband took her from Cape 
May County, New Jersey, to Kensington, and there 
deserted ‘her. There were two children, one four, an- 
other two. The woman was totally blind, helpless, 
and penniless. The older woman was keeping her, and 
was poor, too. They simply begged for help. We took 
up a collection in the office and I promised to try to 
locate the husband. Of course the woman lived in 
Pennsylvania, but the case was so sad I thought I’d 
make some effort to get him back. I got the postal 
authorities to help me, and I located the man’s mother 
in Cape May County. I wrote a letter to her. After 
some delay, I got an answer, and the mother said she 
would try to get word to her son. Some time passed. 
and I wrote and threatened to get after him and put 
him in jail, and since then the mother has been sending 
money regularly to the wife.” 

After Mr. Scovel has received a complaint and ascer- 
tains the culpability of the husband, he puts one of 
his three officers on the man’s trail. The majority of 
deserters are located in New Jersey, but occasionally 
the Public Prosecutor has to send to New York, Boston. 
Providence (Rhode Island), Pittsburg, or Philadel- 
phia. 

When he has the husband safely landed he ar- 
ranges his little interviews. Quite often, as soon as 
the husband appears, ashamed and sheepish, the ex- 
pectant wife, sobbing and laughing, springs to his 
embrace and their disharmonies are dissipated in a 
kiss. ¢ 

Sometimes the husband sulks or the wife imme- 
diately begins reproaching him. Then the Public Prose- 
cutor assumes the role of peacemaker, listens to their 
stories, weighs their complaints, delivers his judgment, 
and settles the differences. He has been compelled to 
send about ten men to jail for short periods until they 
changed their minds. He tells the following story of 
his most stubborn case. 

“T sent to Greensburg, near Pittsburg, after a chap 
who was quite young, high-spirited, and bull-headed as 
could be. He had a great row with his wife, gave 
up a $125 job, and left. I located him and brought 
him back.. He refused to talk to his wife. Declared 
he’d never look at her, that he’d starve and go to jail 
for life rather than go back to her. I expostulated 
with him, told him his children couldn’t live on air, 
and tried to reconcile him. It was no use. So I sent 
him up to a cell. Well, you know they don’t get any 
too good rations up in those cells and are likely to get 
hungry. 

“He was there a week,’ when he sent down a 
letter. It was a corker. [ never saw a man get down 
from his high horse as that chap did. He begged me 
to send for his wife, said he’d love her, never go away 
from his home at nights, or spend his money, or 
grumble or complain. He promised that he would 
treat her right and take her advice. It was the meek- 
est, most apologetic Jetter I ever read. Certainly we 
sent for the wife, and now he has his job back and is 
doing fine.” 

The following letter contains one of the typical 
appeals that are received: 


* Whoever opens this letter would you kindly help 
me to find my husband? He is at ——, New Jersey, 
and I am all alone to help myself. I have a little baby 
to take care of and I don’t know what to do. I have 
not got shoes to wear, and my baby needs clothes, and 
I don’t know how I am going to get along. He has 
gone for a few weeks, and I am told that he was in 
. Another woman has tried to make me trouble. 
I have nobody to help me, so I am calling on you 
officers. He is a good man, and always has been to 
me, but lately he has gone and stayed, and I have not 
gave him no cause. 

“ My baby is just at the point of death, and I have 
got to ask some one to help me. If you could find him 
and tell him my circumstances he would help me right 
away, because he has a good disposition. I have not 
been well myself. I am staying among strangers, for 
I have nowhere to go. Can you tell me what to do? 
I will do anything you say.” 





And one can imagine no stronger tragedy than that 
revealed in this letter received on the following day: 


“T have got to write to vou a few lines again, tell- 
ing you that my baby died this morning at five 
o'clock. I cannot send no telegram because I have 
not got no money.” 


““T tell you,” asserts the prosecutor with emphasis, 
“TI sometimes wonder at the women, what they will 
stand, the suffering, brutality, beatings, and neglect, 
because of their children. I say, God bless them! Ten 
men wouldn’t stand what one mother will for her 
young ones. I know. They come here and tell me. 
I’ve seen it. They'll starve and suffer from cold, and 
they’ll work and never complain, just so their babies 
won’t go hungry. 

*“T eall this work my hobby,” he continued, and his 
eyes rested on the photographs of three children on 
his desk. ‘You see, I have little ones of my own. | 
love children. Besides, when J] was a child I saw what 
children could suffer when their fathers left them, 
and I Jearned what women could endure. My mother 
loved children. That love grew up in me.” 
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By Talcott Levins 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALBERT LEVERING 
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N the village of Ak-Shehir, not far 
from Afion Kara-hissar, Nasr-ed-Din 
Hoja sat in the sun, beside the door- 
way of his house, blinking like a 
satisfied animal, and inhaling long, 
Poke leisurely breaths of the sweet sum- 
\\) mer air that rose from neighboring 
) fields heavy with the somnolent 
2 ¢ ~ . . 
scents of the poppy. His white tur- 
ban was not of the newest nor of the most immaculate, 
but it rested at a judicial and deliberate angle. His 
voluminous jupbch with its edging of fur hung wide; 
his amber beads were twisted about his hairy hands, 
crossed before him. Vigorous exercise gained in chas- 
tising the wife of his expansive bosom—that husbandly 
aftention which the world over so greatly makes for 
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“T wonder what devil is at work in him now?” 


submissive and deferential households—had sharpened 
the edge of a normal Turkish appetite; Turkish in this 
connection being a synonym, like Gargantuan, for a 
prodigious capacity for food. This having been pla- 
cated, perfect peace had come upon him, and the hour 
for thought and digestion found him pre-eminently 
content. His spouse and handmaiden had withdrawn 
in exemplary silence, grateful to Allah for a lord and 
master who could beat her in so elaborate a manner 
without impairing the bodily integrity which made 
her of practical use and worth. 

Nasr-ed-Din Hoja indulged in a wide and _ well- 
finished yawn. These hours of physical repose were 
likewise periods of mental parturition, when freedom 
from physical exertion permitted his thoughts to rove 
unhampered over many things. It was at such times 
that the intellect of Nasr-ed-Din Hoja gave birth to 
those extraordinary plans and purposes the execution 
of which has made his name, next to Mohammed’s own, 
the most renowned and most often uttered in the 
Ottoman world. 

Wherever a group of Turkish soldiers loiters over 
the little cups and the gurgling narghile at the door 
of a coffee-house, wherever the idle women of a harem 
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recline to discuss gossip and other sweets, wherever 
travellers jog side by side along the Sultan’s highway, 
there—and everywhere—is the mere name of Nasr-ed- 
Din Hoja the signal for laughter; there—and every- 
where—even the newest story, if it have mirth or 
wisdom in it, is placed to his ancient and ever-increas- 
ing credit, and becomes part of the great chronicle. 
When, some day, the infidel shall raze the edifices of 
Islam and make law from the throne of Stamboul, the 
last Turkish monuments to remain will be the tales 
and the jests and the mocking four-pillared tomb of 
Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, with its massive padlocked gate— 
and no inclosing wall. It is the object of that mauso- 
leum, as it was the purpose of its tenant’s creation, to 
waken wonder and to add to the merriment of man- 
kind. 

On the afternoon with whose ruminative moments 
this story began the pregnant brain of Nasr-ed-Din 
Hoja had yielded a rare conceit. From the first tiny 
seed it grew, slowly, to be sure, but in a satisfactory 
fashion that wreathed his bearded face with smiles of 
self-approbation. 

From time to time during the course of his contem- 
plation he cast furtive and speculative glances out 
from the tail of a most quizzical eye at the adjoining 
house, and bent his ear, though in seeming languor, to 
eatch the conversation of the occupants. 

The next neighbor of Nasr-ed-Din Hoja was a Jew, 
and, as has befallen his race in every land, life had 
been to him, for the most part, a vale of woe and 
ealamity. Always he was mocked and disprized; the 
fruits of his toil were wrested from him; at intervals 
none too long he suffered bodily mistreatment at the 
hands of malicious Mohammedans—for to the majority 
of the Faithful was not a Jew a plaything? 

Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, upright soul and lover of his kind, 
was the one Moslem being who had ever lifted a voice 
or put forth a hand to lighten the burden of the unhappy 
Aram’s misfortunes. As Hoja, he had bidden the Mus- 
sulman villagers withhold their staves from his neigh- 
bor’s back, and had driven away from him the tantalus 
horde of Turkish boys who, after all, are very much 
like other boys, in that they take pattern after their 
elders. 

All this and more had wrought between Nasr-ed-Din 
Hoja and his neighbor a feeling of cordial amity; and 
yet in the inmost soul of Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, as tradi- 
tion plainly shows, there lurked a subtle spirit which 
at times repelled all the restraints of humanity and 
bade defiance to the dictates of fellowship. 

And ‘on this afternoon some spice of the sueculent 
pilaff, some turbulent yeast of the yaghourt, was work- 
ing strangely, fancifully, but tenaciously withal, in the 
quaint intelligence of Nasr-ed-Din Hoja. He stared 
long, with calculating eyes, into the sunlit distance. 
Gradually his head, heavy with his project, sank lower 
and lower upon the bosom of his gumlek, and Nasr-ed- 
Din Hoja slept. At any rate he seemed to sleep, for 
who am I to say, in the small vanity of a modern 
chronicler, that when Nasr-ed-Din Hoja was to all out- 
ward appearance, and even to outward audience as 
well, wrapped in the most profound postprandial 
slumber, he was not in truth wide awake, waiting upon 
the ripening of adventure, and patiently numbering 
the hours in their slow passage until sapient sloth, 
often more fruitful than action, should bring its just 
reward? : 

The afternoon wore away. The shadows crept east- 
ward from the foothills. Nasr-ed-Din Hoja’s wife, 
studiously unobtrusive and stealthy of footstep—for 
sufficient unto the day had been the beating thereof— 
crept dutifully with her basin of food to the chicken 
house, crept about the milking of the goats, the bed- 
ding-down of the donkey, and all those purely feminine 
household duties which ‘attend upon the approach of 
night. 

At last the sun set, and from the minaret of a neigh- 
boring mosque the muezzin’s ery commanded the faith- 
ful to prayer. Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, true to his name 
and title, rose and set about his evening devotions. 
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And in his prayer, after the formal prostrations were 
ended, he eried, with a Joud and resounding voice, to 
the Almighty: 

“QO Allah, give to Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, thy faithful 
servant, a hundred pounds Turkish money! O Allah, 
it is just one hundred pounds Turkish money thy 
servant requires, and he has no use for anything less! 
Ninety-nine pounds, O Most Merciful, he will reject! 
Ninety-nine pounds he does not want. He will return 
it no matter whence thou sendest it.” 

Duly and with increasing volume of voice the good 
man repeated this extraordinary prayer, until even his 
helpmeet, though long accustomed to his strange in- 
spiration, yielded to that inherent curiosity which no 
amount of discipline, however systematic, can eradicate 
from her sex, and peered wonderingly out at him from 
behind the corner of the house. 

There was assuredly a latter-day element in the 
make-up of this historical woman. 

* Another of his erazy streaks,’ she muttered. “I 
wonder what devil is at work in him now?”’—a remark 
in which the modern tendency can be plainly discerned. 
Encountering a single glance of his reminiscent, ad- 
monitory, and masterful eye, nevertheless, she vanished 
promptly, and Nasr-ed-Din Hoja folded his namazlik, 
took up his empty ibrik, and went calmly indoors. 
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He heard it strike with a soothing clink 


After partaking in silence of some light refreshment he 
locked up the house and retired to bed. 

Not only the Omniscient and Nasr-ed-Din Hoja him. 
self knew the purpose of Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, for an- 
other mind besides the nebulous and purely nominal 
one of his wife was turning over and over in wonder 
that extraordinary suppplication. Neighbor Aram, 
in the deep stillness of his own house that night, 
thought and thought, with eyes that pierced the dark- 
ness and perversely refused to close. Aram, in spite of 
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the hard usage of all his earthly days, had thriven in 
a fashion which those who are not of Israel cannot com- 
prehend, and in his dwelling, concealed and unknown 
of all men save himself, was a noble accumulation of 
pelf. 

He was perplexed that so good a man as he knew 
Nasr-ed-Din Hoja to be could thus flout and dictate 
to his God. He turned upon one side and then upon 
the other, wearying his mattress with the unrest it 
caused him, and even more strongly he was possessed 
of a longing to solve for himself this mystery of Nasr- 
ed-Din Hoja. 

By and by he got up, lighted a candle, and with 
cautious steps went to the chamber where he kept his 
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tinal narghile, but watching ever, with mystified and 
marvelling vision, the silent house that could enclose 
a being so incomprehensible as Nasr-ed-Din Hoja. 

“T shall see before this sun goes down,” he mur- 
mured to himself as he fixed the glowing charcoal upon 
the top of the tobacco, “the most amazing thing-a 
mortal ever saw, a man returning ninety-nine Turkish 
pounds because his God would not send him another 
pound.” 

Aram’s crowded hour of life wore on with infinite 
slowness. When it was almost past, the door opened, 
and Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, smiling as if fresh from an 
angelic visitation, which indeed, in a sense, he was, 
stepped out into the fresh air of the morning. 

A thrill of supreme 
excitement traversed the 
trame of Aram. “ Now!” 
he said, and the hand 
that clutched the tube of 
the narghile trembled 
—‘I shall witness the 
great renunciation.” 

The accents of Nasr- 
ed-Din Hoja were bland 
and sweet as honey of 
Kurd-adj as they flowed 
forth from his lips in 
morning greeting. 

“ Since thou art not of 
our faith, it is not pleas- 
ing to the Prophet that 
[ should give thee ‘the 
salaam of the believer, 
O Aram,” he breathed; 
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Watching ever, with mystified and marvelling vision 
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money. He wished to measure the matter by some 
tangible standard, for as an abstraction it passed his 
understanding. Unlocking the brass-bound chest he 
ran his fingers gently among the heap of coins it held; 
and after a suitable time, being, by this pleasant 
exercise, somewhat composed of spirit, began count- 
ing them out one by one upon the floor, until there 
lay before him, glinting in the impish gleam of the 
eandle-light, ninety-nine Turkish pounds. Then slowly 
he drew out and laid down, a few inches apart from 
the rest, the hundredth pound. 

“T certainly do not understand it at all,” he mused, 
knitting his dark brows and running both bony hands 
through his shock of hair. “So much money! 
Ninety-nine pounds—seven hundred and four thousand 
cight hundred and eighty paras!” Aram was quick at 
figures. “ Assebiva Yoh!” he exclaimed. “ And one 
para will buy a khamur suz. . 

“And he would reject it all, just because—oh, it 
cannot be! Just for that one little pound, although, 
indeed,” looking down at it fondly, ‘‘a pound is not a 
thing to be despised. But still,” he continued, “ Nasr- 
ed-Din Hoja is a man of his word, and besides he said 
it to his God, and he said it many times over. How 
can this thing be? He would return those ninety-nine 
pounds for—” 

Shaking his head hopelessly he gathered the ninety- 
nine coins up one by one and put them into a sheepskin 
bag, which he balanced upon one hand. In the other 
hand he took up the hundredth pound, and he weighed 
the contents of the two hands against each other. At 
last in despair he dropped the pound back into the 
chest and, after an instant’s hesitation, turned the key. 
He tied the cord tightly about the mouth of the bag 
and held it aloft. Suddenly he smote upon his knee, 
and said with determination: 

“T am going to know the rest; I am resolved to see 
this miracle, for surely no man ‘ever saw the like 
before.” 

Taking up the candle, and still muttering to him- 
self, he went out and closed the door. In the inner 
room he extinguished the light, mounted the ladder, 
and made his way up to the housetop. The moon was 
shining, and he looked far and wide on every hand, 
to make sure no soul was astir. The night’s dream- 
ing mellowness was unbroken by sound or movement. 

Aram clambered slowly along until he reached the 
chimney top of Nasr-ed-Din Hoja’s dwelling. There, 
poising it for a moment on the edge, he let the bag 
fall into the inky blackness of the flue, and heard it 
strike with a soothing clink upon the stone flooring of 
the fireplace. 

In the darkness below the sound caused a broad, 
genial smile to spread over the face of the wakeful 
and patient Nasr-ed-Din Hoja. 

“God is indeed God,” quoth Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, in his 
most devout accents; and, after listening for a moment 
to make sure his wife was sleeping, as wives should do 
in such financial crises, he slipped from his couch, 
drew the bag from the fireplace, thrust it into the 
bosom of his garment, and stole back to bed. 

“Din, din, din-i-Mussulman,” he sighed, and in two 
minutes was wrapped in placid sleep. 

In the perturbed brain of Aram, on the other side of 
the wall, the steeds of wonder and expectancy coursed 
to and fro, driving sleep from his eyelids, and with the 
dawn he was out at his doorway pale and heavy-eyed 
from his vigil, moistening the tumbeki for his matu- 





“but none the less, a 
blessing on thee and thy 
house, and may this day 
bring thee good fortune.” 

“Oh, paragon,” said 
Aram to himself, “ with 
such charitable speech 
men of earth do not 
speak.” And with a 
tremulous voice he stam- 
mered, “Neighbor, I 
thank thee. Thou art 
a just man; but—but as 
for thy faith, what does 
thy faith enable thee to 
do that my faith cannot 
accomplish as well? Is 
thy God a mightier?” 

The smile widened on 
the face of Nasr-ed-Din 
Hoja, and he east his 
eves upward as one 
beatified. 

‘** Aram,” he said, solemnly: “ there is but one God, 
and his marvels are unending.” 

“ Now it is coming!” chattered Aram. ‘“ Now it is 
coming! Now it is coming!” and he let fall the tube 
of his pipe and sat open-mouthed in expectation. 

“ Last night—” 

“O Lord!” groaned Aram. “It is comifig, indeed! 
Marvels upon marvels!” 

“Last night, even at the going down of the sun, I 
made but brief petition to my God for a trifle of which 
I was in need. I asked him for a hundred pounds 
Turkish money, and then 
in faith and __ peace, 
Aram, I lay down to 
sleep. 

“Look you, Aram,” 
drawing the purse from 
his bosom. “Is my God 
indeed a God or not? 
In the floor of my fire- 
place by the first light 
of morning this is what 
I found. Now’ what 
think you of such a God 
as that?” 

“TI think—I think,” 
stuttered Aram, gasping 
for breath, almost beside 
himself, and with diffi- 
culty restraining the im- 
pulse to reach out for 
his beloved bag—‘ I 
think—you had better 
count it.” 

“It is searcely neces- 
sary,” said Nasr-ed-Din 
Hoja. “ But I will con- 
vince thee.” 

Slowly, impressively, 
he undid the fastening 
of the pouch, numbered 
the coins one by one, and 
dropped each carefully 
into the capacious kash- 
bag that hung at his 
girdle. 

* Ninety-five, ninety- 
six ’—as he plunged his 
hand again and again 
into the pouch—* ninety- 
seven, ninety-eight, nine- 
ty-nine, one hun— Why, 
how is this?”—running 





.his questing fingers around inside the empty bag. 


“Only ninety-nine pounds!” 

A specious look of bewilderment came upon his 
face. 

“Oh, what ails thy God, then?” screamed Aram, no 
longer able to control himself, springing to his feet 
and hopping up and down. “ What ails thy God? Is 
he stingy? Is he poor?” ; 

“ Nay, Aram,” responded Nasr-ed-Din Hoja in tones 
of deepest reverence. “ Now thou mayst see the wis- 
dom of my God. He knows mortals. He knows their 
pe jis feeble. This he hath done, Aram,-to try my 
aith. 

“Bah!” -ejaculated Aram, his fingers twitching 
convulsively. 
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“Yes,” the sonorous voice went on, “to try my 
faith. But I have strength to believe. I am no weak- 
ling of heart. I can see the wisdom of God, and [ know 
that he will send me the hundredth pound. T[ shall be 
patient.” 

The countenance of Aram was white and blank like 
unwritten parchment. Then a wild light flashed in his 
eves. 

“Wretch!” he shouted, “I heard thee praying,— 
braying, more like. Thou didst te!l thy God twenty 
times, with a voice like a camel's, that thou wouldst 
not take ninety-nine pounds!" 

* Aram,” quoth Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, with a gesture of 
sorrow and compassion, * I would never have held thee, 
of all men, to be an eavesdropper.” 

From this point diplomacy plays no part in the nar- 
ration. Aram glared an instant at the hashbag, pro 
tuberant and heavy with his ewn beautiful money, and 
then sprang forward and clutched at it. “ [It is minet’ 
he yelled. “I heard thee; I was a fool! IL wanted to 
see if thou wouldst keep thy word. Give me my 
money! Give me my money! I dropped it down the 
chimney! Imbecile, donkey that I am! Give me my 
money !” 

Furious and strong with the fury of the wronged, he 
tore at the fastenings of the kashbag, he wrenched at 
the clothing and the beard of Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, who 
set up a lusty shout for help. The coins were spilled 
out, and flew this way and that, spangling the grass 
with light. : 

Some wood carriers passing at a little distance on 
the way to the bazaar with their laden donkeys heard 
the tumult, and, hastening up with cries of * Din! 
Din!” fell to belaboring the Jew. After a few moments 
he lay on the ground helpless, with the two sturdy 
odunji astride his person, but still struggling spas- 
modically and shouting imprecations. 

“Tt is my money! It is my money! He is a thief! 
He is a liar to his God!” 

The uproar had brought people from the nearby 
houses, rubbing the sleep from their eyes. 

“What has he done now?” they asked. 

“ Neighbors,” in a grave and injured manner re- 
plied Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, “ listen, and know the. great- 
ness of Allah. Last night [ prayed for a hundred 
Turkish pounds, and by a miracle he sent me ninety 
nine of them in my fireplace. I told of this wonder to 
Aram, and at sight of the money he set upon me and 
tried to rob me.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” shrieked Aram. “His God never 
dropped the money down the chimney.” 

Thereupon a new clamor arose. Nasr-ed-Din Hoja 
stilled it with uplifted hands. 

** But that is not the worst,” he said. “ The villain 

says it was not Allah, but himself, dog of an unbe- 
liever, that dropped the ninety-nine pounds down my 
chimney. A most profane and ridiculous thing. He 
has—”’ 

The rest of the accusation was not to be heard. 
With resounding yells of “ Din! Din!” they set again 
upon Aram, kicking, beating, and reviling him. At 
last, dishevelled, dirt-covered, and blotched with blood 
he was dragged through the streets to the house of the 
Kadi, a hostile crowd following at his heels. 

“ Dog,” said the Kadi when he had heard the story. 
“and thou wilt seandalize Allah? Thy robbery is 

nothing. For that, thou hast thy punishment, but for 
ill-speaking the name of the true God thou shalt have 
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“He is a thief! He is a liar!’ 


a hundred strokes on the soles of thy bare feet. Away 
with him!” 

So they Ied Aram to the bastinado. 

Nasr-ed-Din Hoja did not follow, for the tenderness 
of his feelings, which was one of the chief charms of 
his character, would not permit him willingly to look 
upon such suffering; and, moreover, his wife, plucking 
him by the sleeve, informed him, with becoming 
humility, that the coffee was growing cold. 

“ Allah-il-Allah! I am coming,” he said, simply. 
Departing, he heard the triumphant echoes calling, 
“Din! Din! Din-i-Mussulman.” 

And to this day in Turkey there is a proverb, re- 
peated when money is lacking to make up a needed 
sum, “ Allah will send the hundredth pound,” 
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; OF HIS SPEECHES. HE 1S NOW TESTING THEM AT HIS NEBRASKA FARM.”—Daily Paper 


. BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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panion: 

“Tm going to get a seat from one 
of these men. Watch me!” 

She looked down the row of men 
and selected a sedate gentleman who 
hore the settled appearance of a married man. She 
walked up to him and boldly opened fire: 

“My dear Mr. Green! How delighted I am to meet 
you! You are almost a stranger. Will I accept your 
seat? Well, I do feel tired, 1 heartily admit. Thank 
you so much.” 

The sedate gentleman—a total stranger, of course— 
—looked, listened, then quietly rose and gave her his 
seat, saying: 

“Sit down, Jane, my girl. I don’t often see you 
out on a washing-day. You must feel tired, I’m sure. 
How’s your mistress?” 

The young woman got her seat, but lost her vivacity. 


NS 


THE EARLY BIRD 


A very steady and serious country gentleman had 
joined a newly established metropolitan elub which 
offered the usual advantage of bedrooms for country 
members temporarily in town. When next the country 
gentleman came to town he put up for the night at 
the club, which had in the mean time become extremely 
fashionable and its hours correspondingly irregular. 


EVEN UNTO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH— 
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THE FIRST DINNER 


The visitor went to bed at an early hour when all was 
orderly and the other members decorous and quiet. 
The next morning he came down for breakfast at 


his usual hour—eight o’clock—but was surprised to. 


find the room in the middle of the dusting process and 
not a cloth on the tables. While he was gazing help- 
lessly around, a sleepy-eyed waiter came up to him. 
“IT beg your pardon, sir,” he said apologetically, 
“but no suppers can be served after half past seven.” 





FELICITOUS 


AN Jowa man says that shortly. after the election 
of a Governor of that State some years ago, the Gov- 
ernor paid an official visit to the State prison, in the 
course of which he was ushered into the chapel where 
the convicts were assembled in a body. ; 

Before the Governor could realize what was going 
on, the chaplain had presented him to the company, 
with the remark that he would doubtless have some- 
thing to say. 

“ But, my dear sir,” whispered the startled Governor, 
“J haven’t anything to say, and I couldn’t say 
it if I had! You know what a wretched speaker 
T am!” 

The chaplain could only reply, “ I beg your pardon, 
sir, for being so premature, but as I have committed 
you so decidedly, I see no way out of it, and feel 
confident that you will not mind addressing a few re- 
marks to the men.” 


Whereupon, with a sigh of apprehension, the Gov: - 


ernor delivered himself as follows: 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen!—- No, no, I don’t mean 
that—gentlemen and fellow citizens! No, I don’t ex- 
actly mean that. either—but—but—-well, men and 
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fellow prisoners, I can’t make a speech; I—I don’t 
know how to make a speeeh—and so—so—well, about 
all IT can say is, that-—that I'm very glad to see so. 
many of you here!” 


THE MISSING WORD 


A Scotcn sailor and an Irishman once had a quarrel. 
They agreed upon a hand-to-hand encounter to be 
fought to a finish, and the one who wished to ac- 





IDEA OF HIM 


PHEe 
WEARING A DERBY HAT WITH A FROCK COAT!” 


“I#sTELL YE, It'S ALL WRONG. 


knowledge himself beaten had to shout out, “ Suffi- 
cient.” After a full hour’s hard pugilistie work the 
Irishman at last roared out, “ Sufficient.” 

“Ma conscience!” said the Scotchman, “if I havena 
been thinkin’ o’ that word for the last half-hoor, but 
ecouldna ken it for the life o’ me!” 





THE POLITE VISITOR 


I Feet polite, outside the door; 
But when it should begin, 

I can’t remember not to ask 
If just their Cat is in. 


And if the Sun should sprinkle through, 
Along the floor that way, 

I can’t remember what I do 
When I am urged to stay. 


And when I’ve shaken hands with them, 
—No matter how I try, 
I can’t remember not to go 
And kiss their Dog good-by, 
Good-by, 
Good-by !— 


Yes, thank you, please; they’re Very Well,— 
I think I’d better go. 
Yes, thank you, please.—It will be late; 
My Mother told me so. 
Yes, thank you.—If I have io bring 
A note—lI’d Like to Come!— 
And if your Bird will only sing ;— 
And when your Cat is home! 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 





























TRUE DEVOTION 


NAVAL officer re- 
A lates a tale of a 
ww veteran seaman 


=), named Dailey, who, dur- 
, ing his service on one of 
our cruisers, became de- 
Mj votedly attached to a 
young officer named En- 
sign Peters. 

One day it happened 
that a green seaman, 
while attending to some 





ing and fell overboard. 
As he was a poor swimmer, it was probable that he 
would have drowned before the vessel could have been 
stopped in her course sufficiently to permit a boat 
to be lowered, had not an officer, standing on the gun- 
deck below, sprung after him and, at the risk of his 
own life, gallantly held him up until assistance came. 

In due course a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, commending in high terms this heroic action, 
was sent to the brave rescuer, and read before the 
assembled ship’s company. 

Seaman Dailey viewed the whole proceeding with a 
feeling of extreme jealousy, and after brooding over 
the matter for some days, he relieved himself in the 
following strain: 

“Mr. Peters,” said he, sidling up to the object of 
his devotion, “ that there letter the Secretary wrote’s 
a fine thing for a young officer to have. You ought to 
get one, Mr. Peters.” . 

“Sure thing,” said the youthful officer, smiling as 
he scented a joke; “a letter like that is a fine thing 
for a young man to have. Still, [ am afraid I don’t 
see my way clear to obtaining one like it.” 

“Mr. Peters,” continued Dailey, in a hoarse whisper, 
“trust to me an’ I’ll fix it for you. To-morrow night, 
sir, I'll be in the main-chains, fussin’ with somethin’ 
or other. Maybe I’ll jest accidentally fall over. * Sech 
things has happened,” he added, with a sly wink. 
“Then, Mr. Peters, what’s to hinder you from jumpin’ 
overboard after me, like your messmate done? Then, 
I guess, you’d have as good a chance as him for one 
o’ them letters from the Secretary.” 

“There’s only one difficulty about your plan, 
Dailey,” responded the Ensign, keeping his face 
straight. “ Unfortunately, I don’t know how to swim.” 

“Oh, is that all?” returned Dailey, undismayed. 
“That ain't nothin’. 7 can. Vl hold you up till the 
boat comes!” 


VERY DESIRABLE 


On red-hot summer days 
What comfort it would be 
To have at hand always 
An Edueated Tree 
To follow us around the town, no matter where we 
strayed, 
And furnish us with shade, 
And if it were a lemon tree, with lemonade! 
JouUN KENDRICK BANGS. 





THRIFT 


An American woman visiting in London engaged a 
cab to convey her to Euston Station, and urged the 
cabby to drive fast, as her time was limited. After 
proceeding a quarter of a mile at a funeral pace, the 
passenger warned the cabby to whip the horse lest she 
should lose her train. 

He did so, but the speed soon subsided to the 
original pace. Again the lady remonstrated, saying: 

“Can’t you whip your horse on some tender part 
to wake him up a bit? I’m sure I'll be late.” 


duty aloft, lost his foot-. 
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HOLE HIGH IN ONE 


A hen sat on the putting-green, 
Then sauntered proudly by me; 


The jehu looked at her a moment and replied soberly, 
“Well, miss, I’ve hit the pore ‘oss all over ’is body 
except ‘is left ear, and I’m keepin’ that for the Euston 
Road.” 


PRACTICALLY UNANIMOUS 


THE lecturer at an open-air temperance meeting was 
much in earnest, and he caused somewhat of a sensa- 
tion when he asked those present who wished to lead 
sober lives to raise their hands. All did so except one 
man. 

“ What?” exclaimed the lecturer, “‘ you will make no 
stand for sobriety? Have you no compunctions?” 

















“STAY RIGHT WHERE YOU ABE, DEAR. I THINK THEY’RE GOING TO BLAST: AGAIN,” 
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My ball was lying near the hole, 
But she had laid a stymie. 
EarLE Hooker KEATON, 


Still the man made no sign. 

“ Will you not save your wife and family from ruin 
and disgrace?” he continued. ‘ You have led a wasted 
life—I can see it in your face—but will you give no 
token of better things to come?” 

There was an impassioned pause. 

“As a matter of fact,” said the man slowly, “ l am 
a teetotaller, but I cannot raise my hand. I am the 
Armless Wonder. Can I put my feet up?” 


AN HONEST MAN 


“Now, look here, Thompson,” remarked Bloom, “ it 
is six months since you borrowed that ten-dollar bill 
from me.” 

* Seven,” corrected Thompson, gravely. 

“Well, then, seven months,” snorted Bloom; ‘ and 
you promised to give it back to me in a week— 
promised faithfully to return it me in seven days in- 
stead of months.” 

“T know it,’ answered Thompson, sadly, drawing 
a memorandum book from his pocket. ‘ That bill was 
marked No. 672,929. I made this memo, and then I 
spent the money. Since then I’ve been trying to re 
cover it.” 

* But,” shouted Bloom, “any other would do as 
well.” 

“No,” responded Thompson, shaking his head. “ I’m 
a man of my word. When you gave me the bill I said, 
‘I will return this to you,’ and [ meant it. Bloom, 
old man, just as soon as I come across No. 672,929 [ll 
see that you get it, for I am not the one to go back on 
my promise. 


THE STRING TO IT 
* Way did you refuse me just now, dear?” said he. 
““T wanted to see how you would act,” said she. 
“ But I might have gone without waiting for an 
explanation,” said he. 
*T had jocked the door,” said she. 


A MINOR MATTER 


A younG broker in Boston, while visiting a certain 
household in the Hub not long ago, encountered a num- 
her of young women graduates whose conversation 
suddenly turned to a discussion of the development of 
the English novel. : 

The dealer in stocks and bonds speedily found him- 
self “out of it.” Presently, during a lull, one young 
woman asked him: 

“ What do you think of Fielding, Mr. Brown?” 

“Oh, fielding is important, of course,” quickly re- 
sponded the broker, “ but it isn’t worth much unless 
ety got good pitchers and men who can hit the 
ball.” 








sl’ will not he so monotonous at sea,” 
gre | promised my fellow voyagers on 
the Nuark. “ The sea is filled with 
My life. It is so populous that every 
~e day something new is happening. 
Almost as soon as we pass through 
the Golden Gate and head south 

we'll pick up with the flying-fish. 
= We'll be having them fried for 
breakfast. We'll be catching bonito and dolphin, and 
¢ pearing porpoises from the bowsprit. And then there 
are the sharks—sharks without end.” 

We passed through the Golden Gate and headed 
south. We*dropped the mountains of California be- 





By Jack London 


harbor, the hotels, and bathers along the beach at 
Waikiki, the smoke rising from the dwelling-houses 
high up on the voleanie slopes of the Punch Bow] and 
Tantalus. The custom-house tug was racing toward 
us, and a big school of porpoises got under our bow 
and began cutting the most ridiculous capers. The 
port doctor’s launch came charging out at us, and a big 
sea turtle broke the surface with his back and took 
a look at us. 

Never was there such a burgeoning of life. Strange 
faces were on our decks, strange voices were speaking, 
and the copies. of that very morning’s newspaper, with 
‘able reports from all the world, were thrust before 
our eyes. Incidentally, we read that the Snark and all 
hands had been lost at 
sea, and that she had 
been a very unseaworthy 











craft, anyway. And 
while we read this in- 
formation a wireless mes- 
sage was being received 
by the Congressional 
party on the summit of 


Haleakala announcing 
the safe arrival of the 
Snark. 


It was the WSnark’s 
first lJandfall—and such 
a landfall! For twenty- 
seven days we had been 
on the deserted deep, 
and it was pretty hard 
to realize that there 
was so much life in the 
world. We were made 
dizzy by it. We could 
not take it all in at 
onee, We were like 
awakened Rip Van Win- 
kles, and it seemed to 











The “Snark” at Anchor in Dream Harbor, Hawaii 


neath the horizon, and daily the sun grew warmer. 
But there were no ilying-fish, no bonito and dolphin. 
The ocean was bereft of life. Never had I sailed on 
so forsaken a sea. Always, before, in the same lati- 
tudes, had I encountered flying-fish. 

“Never mind,” I said. ‘ Wait till we get off the 
coast of Southern California. Then we'll pick up the 
flving-fish.” 

We came abreast of Southern California, abreast 
of the Peninsula of Lower California, abreast of the 
coast of Mexico, and there were no flying-fish. Nor 
was there anything else. No life moved. As the 
days went by the absence of life became almost 
uneanny. 

* Never mind,” T said. ‘* When we do pick up with 
the flying-fish we'll pick up with everything else. 
The flying-fish is the staff of life for all the other 
breeds. Everything will come in a bunch when we 
find the flying-fish.” 

When I should have headed the Snark southwest 
for Hawaii, [I still held her south. I was going to 
find those flying-fish. Finally the time came when, if 
I wanted to go to Honolulu, I should have headed the 
Snark due west. Instead of which I kept her south. 
Not until latitude 19° did we encounter the first 
flying-fish. He was very much alone. I saw him. 
Five other pairs of eager eyes scanned the sea all 
day, but never saw another. So sparse were the fly- 
ing-fish that nearly a week elapsed before the last 
one on board saw his first flying-fish. As for the 
dolphin, bonito, porpoise, and all the other hordes 
of life—there weren't any. 

Not even a shark broke surface with his ominous 
dorsal fin. Bert took a dip daily under the bow- 
sprit, hanging on to the stays and dragging his body 
through the water. And daily he canvassed the project 
of letting go and having a decent swim. I did my 
best to deter him. sut with him I had lost all 
standing as an authority on sea life. 

“If there are sharks,” he demanded, “why don’t 
they show up?” 

1 assured him that if he really did let go and 
have a swim the sharks would promptly appear. This 
was a bluff on my part. I didn’t believe it. It 
lasted as a deterrent for two days. 

The third day the wind fel] calm, and it was 
pretty hot. The Snark was moving a knot an hour. 
Bert dropped down under the bowsprit and let go. 
And now behold the perversity of things. We had 
sailed across two thousand miles and more of ocean 
and had met with no sharks. Within five minutes 
after Bert had finished his swim the fin of a shark 
was cutting the surface in cireles around the Snark. 

There was something wrong about that shark. It 
bothered me. It had no right to be there in that de- 
serted ocean. The more T thought about it, the more 
incomprehensible it became. But two hours later we 
sighted land and the mystery was cleared up. He had 
come to us from the land, and not from the unin- 
habited deep. He had presaged the landfall. He was 
the messenger of the land. 

['wenty-seven days out from San Francisco we ar- 
rived at the island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. In 
the early morning we drifted around Diamond Head 
into full view of Honolulu, and then the ocean burst 
suddenly into life. Flying-fish cleaved the air in 
glittering squadrons. In five minutes we saw more of 
them than during the whole voyage. Other fish, large 
ones, of various sorts, leaped into the air. 

There was life everywhere, on sea and shore. We 
could see the masts and funneis ot the ships in the 


us that we were dream- 
ing. On one side the 
azure sea lapped across 
the horizon into the 
azure sky; on the other 
side the sea. lifted itself into great breakers of emerald 
that fell into a snowy smother upon a white coral 
beach. Beyond the beach green plantations of sugar- 
cane undulated gently upward to steeper slopes, which, 
in turn, became jagged volcanic crests, drenched with 
tropic showers and capped by stupendous masses of 
trade-wind clouds. 

At any rate it was a most beautiful dream. The 
Snark turned and headed directly in toward the emer- 
ald surf, till it lifted and thundered on either hand; 
and on either hand, scarce a biscuit-toss away, the 
reef showed its long teeth, pale green and menacing. 

Abruptly the land itself, in a riot of olive greens 
of a thousand hues, reached out its arms ‘and folded 
the Snark in. There was no perilous passage through 
the reef, no emerald surf and azure sea—nothing but 
a warm soft land, a motionless lagoon, and tiny beaches 
on which swam dark-skinned tropic children. The sea 
had disappeared. The Snark’s anchor rumbled the 
chain through the hawse-pipe, and we lay without 
movement on a “line- 
less, level floor.” It was 





I spraddled along the wharf and nearly fell into the 
water. I glanced at Charmian, and the way she 
walked made me sad. The wharf had all the seeming 
of a ship’s deck. It lifted, tilted, heaved, and sank; 
und since there were no hand-rails on it, it kept 
Charmian and me busy avoiding falling in. I never 
saw such’a preposterous little wharf. Whenever I 
watched it closely, it refused to roll; but as soon as 
I took my attention off of it, away it went, just like 
the Snark. Once I caught it in the act just as it 
upended, and I looked down the length of it for two 
hundred feet, and for all the world it was like the 
deck of a ship ducking into a huge head-sea. 

At last. however, supported by our hosts, we nego- 
tiated the wharf and gained the land. Next we came 
to a house of coolness, with great sweeping veranda, 
where lotus-eaters might dwell. Windows and doors 
were wide open to the breeze, and the songs and tra- 
grances blew lazily in and out. The walls were hung 
with tapa-cloths. Couches with grass-woven covers in- 
vited everywhere, and there was a grand piano that 
played, I was sure, nothing more exciting than lulla- 
bies. Servants—Japanese maids in native costume— 
drifted around and about, noiselessly, like butterflies. 

Everything was preternaturally cool. There was no 
blazing down of a tropic sun upon an _ unshrinking 
sea. It was too good to be true. But it was not 
real. It was a dream-dwelling. I knew, for I turned 
suddenly and caught the grand piano cavorting in a 
spacious corner of the room. I did not say anything, 
for just then we were being received by a gracious 
woman, a beautiful Madonna, clad in flowing white 
and shod with sandals, who greeted us as though she 
had known us always. 

We sat at table on the lotus-eating veranda, served 
by the butterfly maids, and ate strange foods and 
partook of a nectar called poi. But the dream threat- 
ened to dissolve. It shimmered and trembled like an 
iridescent bubble about to break. I was just glancing 
out at the green grass and stately trees and blossoms 
of hibiscus when suddenly I felt the table move. The 
table, and the Madonna across from me, and the 
veranda of the lotus-eaters, the scarlet hibiscus, the 
greensward and the tree—all lifted and tilted before 
my eyes, and heaved and sank down into the trough 
of a monstrous sea. I gripped my chair convulsively 
and held on. I had a feeling that I was holding on to 
the dream as well as the chair. - I should not have been 
surprised had the sea rushed in and drowned all that 
fairyland, and had I found myself at the wheel of the 
Snark just looking up casually from the study of 
logarithms. But the dream persisted. I looked co- 
vertly at the Madonna and her husband. They evi- 
denced no perturbation. The dishes had not moved 
upon the table. The hibiscus and trees and grass were 
still there. Nothing had changed. 

“ Will you have some iced tea?” asked the Madonna; 
and then her side of the table sank down gently 
and I said yes to her at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

‘Speaking of sharks,’ said her husband, “up at 
Niihau there was a man—” And at that moment the 
table lifted and heaved, and I gazed upward at him 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

So the luncheon went on, and I was glad that I did 





all so beautiful and 
strange that we could 
not accept it as real. 
On the chart this place 
was called Pearl Harbor, 
but we called it Dream 
Harbor. 

A launch came off to 
us; in it were members 
of the Hawaiian Yacht 
Club, come to greet us 
and make us_ welcome, 
with true Hawaiian hos- 
pitality, to all they had. 
They were ordinary men, 
flesh and blood and all 
the rest; but they did 
not tend to break our 
dreaming. Our last 
memories of men were 
of United States mar- 
shals and of panicky lit- 
tle merehants with rusty 
dollars for souls, who, 
in a reeking atmosphere 
of soot and lime-dust, 
laid grimy hands upon 
the Snark and held her 














back from her world- 
adventure. But these 
men who came to meet 
us were clean men. A 
healthy tan was on their 
cheeks, and their eves were not dazzled and bespecta- 
cled from gazing overmuch at glittering dollar-heaps. 
No, they merely verified the dream. They clinched it 
with their unsmirched souls. : 

So we went ashore with them across a level, flashing 
sea to the wonderful green land. We landed on a tiny 
wharf, and the dream became more insistent; for know 
that for twenty-seven days we had been rocking across 
the ocean on the tiny Snark. Not once in all those 
twenty-seven days had we known a moment’s rest, a 
moment’s cessation from movement. ‘This ceaseless 
movement had become ingrained. Body and brain we 
had rocked and rolled so long that when we climbed 
out on the tiny wharf we kept on rocking and rolling. 
This, automatically, we attributed to the wharf. It 
was projected psychology. 


The Wharf at 
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we 


Dream Harbor which refused to stand still 


not have to bear the affliction of watching Charmian 
walk. Suddenly, however, a mysterious word of fear 
broke from the lips of the lotus-eaters. ‘ Ah, ha!” 
thought I, “now the dream goes glimmering.” I 
clutched the chair desperately, resolved to drag back 
to the reality of the Snark some tangible vestige of 
this lotus land. Just then the mysterious word of 
fear was repeated. It sounded like Reporters. T looked, 
and saw three of them coming across the lawn. O 
blessed reporters!) Then the dream was indisputably 
real, after all. I glanced out across the shining water 
and saw the Snark at anchor, and I remembered that 
I had sailed in her from San Francisco to Hawaii, 
and that this was Pearl Harbor, and that even then 
I was saying, in reply to the first question, “ Yes, we 
had delightful weather all the way down.” 
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Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE CHANNEL FLEET 


NEVER remember a time when dis- 
cussion about the navy was more 
vehement or more personal. The 
British navy, which used to be 









VG known as the silent service, is 
() (H) rapidly becoming the most vocal. 
SA(COryHh) It is split up into factions, each of 
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‘its views, to “boom” its favorites, 
and to disparage the favorites of its rivals, with every 
weapon of partisanship. Mention the name of Beres- 
ford, Perey Scott, or Fisher in the presence of a naval 
officer and you are pretty sure to evoke an explosive 
comment of some sort, whether of praise or abuse. 
Naval officers are forbidden to write to the press. 
3ut a good many have got into the habit of “ in- 
spiring ” certain papers with their own opinions. The 
public has in this way been admitted behind the scenes 
of a most mischievous and demoralizing controversy ; 
and being admitted, has inevitably widened the zone 
of contention. Attacks and counter-attacks, gossip of 
which nobody can say whether it is baseless or founded 
on fact, recriminations and innuendoes, questions in 
Parliament, and the rushing of retired naval officers 
into print, are the order of the day. Nothing more 
undignified or more prejudicial to naval discipline 
could well be imagined. We have -the Times publish- 
ing an account, with a diagram, of an alleged order 
given by Lord Charles Beresford during the mancuvres 
—an order which, it is said, would have resulted, had 
it been obeyed, in a collision between two ships and 
another catastrophe like that of the sinking of the 
Victoria, No press correspondent was present at the 
maneuvres, and the Jimes could therefore only have 
obtained its information, directly or indirectly, 
through an officer. We have other journals conducting 
what wears very much the appearance of an organized 
campaign against Lord Charles Beresford, and we have 
the Morning Post vigorously trouncing them. We are 
treated to full details of various contretemps between 
Lord Charles Beresford and other officers—how he de- 
clines to hold any but written communications with 
Sir Perey Scott, how he refused at a recent levée to 
shake Sir John Fisher’s hand. And behind these per- 
sonal dissensions there is being waged a vigorous con- 
test of professional experts over the merits or other- 
wise of the vast schemes of naval reorganization that 
have been carried out in the last few years. The situa- 
tion reminds me as much as anything of what happens 
in New York when a “ Reform” administration comes 
into office. The reformers never seem to have mastered 
the secret, which Tammany so perfectly comprehends, 
of combination, of “team play.” The heads of the 
departments work far too independently of each other ; 
they are too much like a company of star actors; they 
quarrel with one another and criticise each other’s 
conduct with a publicity and freedom quite destructive 
of any real unity. And as every administration lives 
in a glass house, with all the electric lights turned 
on, and a reporter at every window, all these bicker- 
ings become public property at once. New York knows 
precisely what the District Attorney has been saying 
of the Mayor, what the Comptroller thinks of the Fire 
Commissioner, why the Borough President dislikes the 
Chief of Police, and what is each  official’s _pri- 
vate opinion of himself and his colleagues. It is 
really getting to he something like that in the British 
navy. 

The trouble began when Sir John Fisher became 
Virst Sea Lord—that is to say, practically the supreme 
working head of the navy—in 1904. A friend has 
claimed for -him that in the last four years he has 
stamped a deeper personal impression upon the whole 
organization of the fleet than had been left upon it 
since Trafalgar by all previous First Sea Lords put 
together. I do not think the claim an exaggerated one. 


Admiral Sir John Fisher 
FIRST SEA LORD 


Sir John has literally taken to pieces and reconstructed 
the whole naval machine from top to bottom. He took 
office with an entire policy of reorganization in his 
head; he made the approval and adoption of that 
policy conditional on his acceptance of the post; he 
has earried it out inflexibly. The pivotal basis of 
his scheme was that the North Sea had superseded 
the Mediterranean as the centre of British naval 
interests. He accordingly changed the whole disposi- 
tion of the fleets to meet the new conditions. He con- 
centrated something like eighty-six per cent. of Brit- 
ish sea-power in or near home waters. He sent vessel 
after vessel to the scrap-heap, striking out of the 
estimates every penny that did not represent real fight- 
ing value. In the last three years he has reduced the 
cost of the fleet by over $30,000,000, not only without 
any sacrifice of efficiency, but with a large and positive 
gain. He devised a system of nucleus crews by which 
reserve ships could be, and within the last week or two 
have been, mobilized for service silently, swiftly, and 
at a few hours’ notice. He drew up an entirely new 
scheme for the education of naval officers, and, thanks 
very largely to his inspiration and encouragement, 
the gunnery of the fleet has been raised to an extraor- 
dinarily high standard. These are vast reforms, but 
the man who has accomplished them remains to the 
great bulk of his countrymen an unknown figure. 
People think of him less as a man than as a foree, 
a supreme embodiment of all the efficiencies, a master- 
mind of administration. He is in all men’s mouths, 
but few know him and not many would even recognize 
him in the street. He does not advertise himself, but 
he believes in doing all he can to advertise the navy, 
and under his régime the relations between journalists 
and the Admiralty have been peculiarly intimate. In 
the sixty-seventh year of his youth—Sir John, with 
his tirelessness, his humor, his almost appalling power 
of massive concentration, his love for a geod yarn, 
and his ruthless will, is a man who will never be old— 
he remains one of the most dominant and decisive, 
and to the public at large one of the most mysterious, 
of British personalities. 

I need not say that the reforms he projected made 
him the centre of a reverberating struggle. His scrap- 
ping of ships that were old but not obsolete, his new 
educational scheme, his abandonment of one naval 
station after another, his system of nucleus crews, 
his policy of retrenchment, his redistribution of the 
fleet, his building of the Dreadnoughts—every point in 
his great schemes came under the hammer of both 
popular and professional criticism. I believe myself 
that time, even if it has not already done so, will ulti- 
mately justify him overwhelmingly, and that he will 
come to be looked back upon as easily the greatest 
naval administrator that this country has produced. 
But his opponents are many and active, and his man- 
ner of dealing with them is not conciliatory. There 
has been a prolonged agitation in Parliament and the 
press for an official inquiry into the working of the 
reforms he has initiated—an agitation which has de- 
veloped a good deal of bitterness. The late Government 
resisted it; the present Government will also resist it; 
but the agitation still continues, and has been respon- 
sible for a good part of the strained relations between 
Sir John Fisher and Lord Charles Beresford. Every- 
body in England knows Lord Charles Beresford, the 
jolly, rollicking, hot-headed, capable “ sea-dog,” and 
everybody likes him. More than any other man he 
represents, in the eyes and mind of the crowd, the 
spirit of the British navy. He has rendered both the 
fleet and the country enormous services. Twenty years 
ago he conducted an agitation that proved nothing less 
than the birth of the modern British navy. On all 
naval matters his voice reaches farther and with 
greater effect than that of any other Englishman. 
Two years ago he was appointed to the command of 
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Rear-Admirai Sir Percy Scott 
COMMANDING THE FIRST CRUISER SQUADRON 


the Channel Fleet. He declined the appointment un 
less the Channel Fleet was considerably strengthened. 
A prolonged tussle ensued between himself and the 
Admiralty. In the end Beresford’s terms were agreed 
to, but at the cost of a rupture in the old friendship 
between himself and Sir John Fisher. As commander 
of the Channel Fleet, Beresford has shown himself 
something more than a merely dashing officer; he has 
developed qualities of direction and generalship of the 
first order. The Admiralty, however, seems somewhat 
to mistrust him. The obvious requirements of strategy 
demand the unification of the Home and Channel 
Fleets under one command. Whoever is put in charge 
of them would necessarily captain the British navy in 
the event of war. The Admiralty is not convinced 
that Beresford is quite the man to take command of 
so vast a force on the day of Armageddon. Therefore, 
the Channel and Home Fleets remain divided and 
independent, the Admiralty apparently waiting for 
Beresford’s retirement, which takes place some eighteen 
months from now, to unite them. The knowledge of 
this has naturally widened the breach between Beres 
ford and Fisher, and has embittered the partisans of 
each. Things have now reached such a pass that the 
two men are no longer on speaking terms. 

Sir Perey Scott is one of the ablest officers in’ the 
fleet. To him more than to any one else is due the 
immense improvement in British gunnery that the last 
few years have witnessed. It was he who, by rushing 
the guns from his ship to Ladysmith at the eleventh 
hour, saved the town. His crew took a splendid part 
in the relief of the legations at Peking. When his ship 
returned after its two years’ cruise he received a na- 
tional weleome. The Admiralty placed him in charge 
of the gunnery school at Whale Island, near Ports 
mouth. He is now in command of the cruiser squadron 
in the Channel Fleet, an efficient, much advertised man, 
and a warm partisan of the Fisher policies. At the 
time of the Kaiser’s visit last autumn he issued, as 
Americans will probably remember, a signal highly 
disrespectful both to his commanding officer and to 
the Kaiser. Lord Charles Beresford very properly re- 
sented it. Had not Sir Percy Scott been a keen sup- 
porter of the Fisher régime, it is possible he would 
have been cashiered the service. As it was, the Ad- 
miralty, while officially approving the action taken by 
Lord Charles Beresford, did not allow the fact to be 
prominently known. In this way it probably en- 
couraged every element of dissension and insubordina- 
tion in the navy. The results we see before us. Lord 
Charles Beresford, the Commander-in-chief of the 
Channel Fleet, is on speaking terms neither with Sir 
John Fisher nor with Sir Perey Scott, that is to say, 
neither with the First Sea Lord nor with the admiral 
of his cruiser squadron. The situation is becoming 
not only a scandal, but an intolerable one. Lord 
Tweedmouth, the late Secretary of the Navy, a charm- 
ing man, but not a strong one, was powerless to im- 
prove matters. His successor, Mr. McKenna, is new 
to naval administration, and though a vigorous and 
decided personality, probably does not as yet feel sure 
enough of his ground to take action. Meanwhile the 
partisans of ‘Beresford call for the humiliation of 
Fisher and Scott, and the partisans of Fisher and 
Scott call for the dismissal of Beresford. A good 
many people are beginning to wonder whether it would 
not be better to get rid of all. three. 


[Since the receipt of Mr. Brooks's article it has been 
announced that Rear-Admiral Sir Perey Scott has been 
appointed to the command of a squadron of armored 
cruisers which will visit South Africa on the occasion 
of the Federation Convention in the fall. The appoint- 
ment is not in the nature of a promotion, and is con 
sidered as an endorsement of Lord Charles Beresford 
by the Admiralty.—Epitor HArvER’s WEEKLY. | 




























































































A STUDY 


IN PROGRESSIVE EFFICIENCY 


By John Kimberly Mumford 


BOD, to spur the courage, sagacity, 
and will of man, built the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

The prize that he buried in the 
bosoms of her frowning mountains, 
and among her rent and all but 
impracticable defiles and beyond 
them, was wealth such as makes 
the storied riches of Ormus and 
Ind seem as tawdry as the gewgaws in a_peddler’s 
pack; but he ribbed this giant’s treasure-house with 
rock, and slashed the ways to it with torrents. The 
foot-paths he left through the wilderness were toe- 
holds along the face of the precipice, where perhaps 
the ibex might hope to make his way or the eagle 
to find a safe resting-place. 

Men now living remember well enough when Pitt 
burg was locked hard and fast beyond the raeart 
of the Alleghanies, and the journey from the Delaware 
to the Ohio across the Keystone State was a whole 
summer’s toilsome work. Yet last year more than one- 
sixth of the total freight tonnage and one-sixth of 
the total passenger business of America’s two hun- 
dred thousand miles of railroad was carried by the 
Pennsylvania, with only about one-twentieth of the 
country’s total mileage. Seven thousand creaking car- 
loads of commodities, meant for the sustenance, the 
comfort, or the pleasure of people, mount every day 
of the year to the summit which lies in the narrow 
rock cut at Gallitzin, on the top of the mountain wall, 
and descend eastward or westward on their way. 

Let us consider what has happened. A _ rattletrap 
model of what was then considered a locomotive, haul- 
ing two outlandish cars at a snail’s pace over wooden 
rails, some fourteen miles out of Philadelphia; a line 
slowly lengthening, slowly strengthening, improving 
its machinery according to the dim lights of that 
time, hourly keeping pace with both science and trade; 
yesterday with its eastern terminal at Philadelphia, 
last night at New Brunswick, this morning at Jersey 
City, at noon at Thirty-second Stteet and Seventh 
Avenue, to-night in Long Island, to-morrow in Boston, 
and next day perhaps at Bangor; capturing Baltimore 
and Washington from the B. & O., reaching out to the 
Gulf States, stepping at two strides—sanctioned by the 
bare stroke of a pen—across the Middle States to 
St. Louis and Chicago, and again to the Strait of 
Mackinaw and the wheat-fields and forests and ore 
mines of the vast Northwest. Always quickening its 
pace and broadening its back for the errands and. loads 
of a growing civilization; stretching its iron arms 
for new work to the mine mouth and the mill door, 
toward the Mississippi, the Great Lakes, and the 
heaving sea; taking up here a line of ships, there a 
tumble-down failure of a railroad, and with a touch 
of its magic making every bankrupt property shine 
like a diamond, multiply its worth to humanity, and 
pay dividends. 

In the patience of its purpose the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is like Russia, which to-day is executing in 
Western Asia the plans laid down by Peter the Great; 
in its foresight it is a bearded prophet, in its policy 
a Machiavel, and in its massing of forces a Napoleon. 
This may sound grandiose, but not after you have 
studied the Pennsylvania. When the authors of the 
New Testament were gathered to their fathers, there 
passed away the only men who could have condensed 
the Pennsylvania Railroad into a comprehensive two- 
page article for HARPER’s WEEKLY. 

It is without serious question the foremost railroad 
organization and the most perfect mechanism of its 
sort in the world at the present minute. 

By every imaginable test, and at every imaginable 
point, the Pennsylvania stands as a complete and 
irrefutable illustration and proof of the lesson which 
it is the purpose of these articles to teach. Whether 
life is a failure or a success, whether business endeavor 
is to be worth the price and the pain it costs or not, 
whether the land we live in is to be well or ill gov- 
erned—racked with anarehy or rotten with abuse— 
all depend in the last analysis on efficiency. That 
is what every corporation and every other institution 
is breaking its neck to secure. That is what I have 
been trying to lay stress on as the touchstone of all 
accomplishment and all success. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, as every man who 
knows railroads views it, represents efficiency raised 
to the nth power. That is the reason Pennsylvania 
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operative and mechanical standards are adopted by 
most of the railroads throughout the country. It is 
a matter of common consent that the Pennsylvania 
criteria are so high, its demand upon itself for the 
best obtainable equipment so imperative, its tests so 
scrupulous and exacting, that its approval is to all 
intents and purposes the final word. In compelling 
and safeguarding efficiency in every department and 
in every operation, no matter how small, such a ma- 
chine is bound to raise the standards of men and of 
methods, and in so doing it elevates the standard of 
self-respect. There is created within the working body 
a2 measure of ambition and esprit de corps, a studious 
and enthusiastic co-operation toward perfection of 
service, a unity of aim, a continuity of purpose, which 

















James McCrea 
PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


by and by become tradition. It is this which enables 
the men of to-day to carry out the designs of yester- 
day, which keeps a force, from the highest man to 
the lowest, keenly alive to the needs of to-morrow. 
Here lies the secret of success in a country of such 
rapid growth and such unbounded possibilities as ours. 

That a perpetuity of clean and progressive policy, 
a legacy of responsibility for the meeting of public 
demands, and concentration of honest effort upon the 
solution of problems that affect public service are the 
prime equipment in the courting of public approval 
and confidence, there could be no more conclusive proof 
than was furnished in the reception of the Pennsyl- 
yania bond issue in the early part of the present year. 


That a railroad could offer forty millions of its bonds, 


in the most torturous days of a national financial 
panie and when it was involved in the most stupendous 
construction enterprises ever undertaken by. any rail- 
road corporation, and have them twentyfold over- 
subseribed, is a phenomenon almost without parallel 
in the story of finance. 

And it all means but one thing, from whatsoever 
angle it is seanned, and that one thing is efficiency. 


There has been loud ululation in the righteous State 
of Pennsylvania, from Market Street Dock right away 
to the Ohio line, particularly since the eventful year 
of 1906, against the Pennsylvania Railroad and all its 
works. As a renowned manufacturer of breakfast 
foods says, there is a reason. It has been damned and 
doubly as the swallower of cities and a monster con- 
suming the commonwealth. 

So far so good, 

Its methods of controlling legislatures in times gone 
by have been a pregnant theme, and the point probably 
well taken. There was a period, now happily ended, 
when railroads did business that way, and there are 
few States in the Union that have not like records to 
blush for. Whether the people have done more for 
the railroad or the railroad done more for the people 
of the State does not clamor for an immediate de- 
cision. It is a simple matter of bookkeeping, anyway. 
And for the rest, the position of the Pennsylvania in 
its public relation, a position developed out of ex- 
perience and observation, by foresight and probably 
by careful calculation, has not been in doubt since the 
day when Alexander J. Cassatt went down to his office 
and put an end to the “pass” system, by the in- 
sinuating foree of which the railroad had made in- 
numerable voices in Pennsylvania sing its favorite 
songs. 

There was some lion stuff in Alexander J. Cassatt. It 
took that kind of man to tackle the hundred-handed 
rebate monster and leave it the crippled thing he did. 
There really wasn’t much left for Congress to do with 
the rebate principle when he got through. It prac- 
tically formulated his attitude into law. The way he 
cleaned house in the Pennsylvania offices after the 
investigation of 1906 bespoke a still finer kind of 
courage, and a clear understanding of his company’s 
duty and necessities. 

It was small wonder that the man who did these 
things could cancel the North and East rivers, and 
break by master strokes of strategy and construction 
the freight glut that in 1902 made Pittsburg a rail- 
road nightmare and threatened the breakdown of his 
system. 

What that situation was, and how simply its seem- 
ingly insurmountable problem was solved, many people 
do not know. The salient point here is that Mr. 
Cassatt was efficiency, sublimated and double distilled ; 
and not only that: he was Pennsylvania efficiency, of 
the kind I have been talking about. He was the 
trained product of the Pennsylvania System, in which 
he had worked his way from the bottom. It was his 
breath, his blood, lis brain, and every fibre of him, 
and unflinchingly he gave it his life, as every Pennsy!]- 
vania man doves, for there has never been a president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad who lived to reach the 
retiring age of seventy years. And who shall say it 
was a life thrown away? Putting aside the moral 
triumph of emancipating his system from the varied 
entanglements of bribery, the new Pittsburg, the sta- 
tion in Washington, and the granite ag that is to 
be the New York city terminal of the Pennsylvania 
are pretty substantial monuments for a man who, when 
he left the schoolhouse, began as a rodman on a 
railroad. 

In the vards of Conway and Enola and Hollidays- 
burg, in the shops of Altoona, in the dreary 
offices and freight-houses and way-stations, in cars, 
cabooses, and engine cabs from Sag Harbor to St. 
Louis, the Pennsylvania, like a militant government, 
is training men to solve the problems that are to 
arise ten, twenty, thirty years hence. Every one of 
them is not a Cassatt, any more than any Corsican 
bambino is an infant Napoleon, but the Cassatts are 
there somewhere. 

On March 1 of the present year a canvass of the 
company ‘showed that out of the eighty-five principal 
officers sixty-seven started as young men or boys in 
its employ, their average length of service to that day 
being twenty-six years. And it is so all down the 
line. The company figures, as every company must 
figure, that the importation of men from other roads 
to fill positions of importance means the loss of time 
that it takes for them to learn the road and become 
accustomed to its men and methods. George F. Baer, 
of the Reading, when asked about a current report 
that the presidency of the Pennsylvania was to be offer- 
ed to him, said: “ It isn’t true; but if it was I wouldn’t 
accept it, for it would take any man at least five 
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The Locomotive “ John Bull” and its Two outlandish Coaches, which journeyed on 
uneven wooden Rails at a Snail’s Pace between Camden and South Amboy, N. J., in 5831 
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A concrete Result of a great Raiflroad’s 
vania’s Eighteen-hour Flier which runs Overnight between New York and Chicago 


“ progressive efficiency ’--the Pennsyl- 
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years to get even a fair working knowledge of the 

Pennsylvania System.” 

That is the reason the Pennsylvania devised its 
scheme of special apprentices, to teach college gradu- 
ates the railroad business. That is the reason it 
endowed the Altoona High School, equipped it with 
machinery, and secured the insertion in its curriculum 
of mechanical instruction which should fit the boys 
for apprentice jobs. Altoona is a railroad town, with 
its houses, shops, tracks, and people all shaken, with 
deafening noise and a plenitude of dust and cinders, 
down into the bottom of a narrow valley, like beans 
in a bag. The children there inhale smoke and rail- 
road sentiment with their first breath. A clean-cut 
young apprentice who was detailed by the division 
superintendent to show me through the Altoona plant 
said: 

“The height of ambition to an Altoona boy is to 
get on the pay-roll of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
he knows that the harder he buckles down in the 
Altoona High Schoo] the quicker he’ll arrive there. 
But if he doesn’t want to work he’d better be some- 
where else.” He was an Altoona boy himself. 

And buckle down they do. But from the schoolboy 
apprentice in the interminable shops to the high- 
salaried officials in Broad Street I have failed to find 
a man whose lively interest in the thing he was doing 
was not written in his face. The Pennsylvania man 
believes implicitly in the Pennsylvania. To him it 
is the climax in railroading and a paragon among em- 
ployers. There is probably a greater percentage of 
men in the Pennsylvania who have never worked any- 
where else and never expect to than in any other 
establishment in the country. A recent examination 
of its pay-roll showed 1350 active employees who had 
been with the road forty years or more; in addition 
to these, 1013 men who had served for more than forty 
years, but had retired from work and were drawing 
pensions. The oldest employee now living was born 
November 3, 1818, and ‘three others before 1820. One 
man entered the service as a mule-driver on the Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canal in June, 1839. The railroad 
is essentially a family affair, and anecdotes and in- 
cidents are plenty, particularly on the older lines East, 
to illustrate this condition. When Charles E. Pugh, 
second vice-president, walked into the Pennsylvania 
Y. M. C. A. at Philadelphia not long ago a grizzled 
locomotive engineer sitting in the corner with the 
morning paper looked up and saw him. 

* Hello, Charlie,” he sang out. 

* Hello there, Al. How are you, and how’s your 
family ?”’ 

“ First rate, Charlie,” and so on. When Pugh had 
gone the veteran turned to a younger man sitting near 
him and said: " There’s one of our kind. I take off 
my hat and * how de do, Mr. Pugh’ to him up in Broad 
Street Station, but down here it’s different. I used 
to pull his train when he was a green conductor ’way 
back in the sixties.” 

W. W. Atterbury, yenerai manager of the system, has 
as one of his clerks a man who was getting eighty-five 
dollars when Atterbury was getting only seventy-five, 
and they used to go together every midnight to the 
* high-stool department ” of the line station where they 
worked and feast on coffee and sinkers, In _ those 
days it was “ Billy” and * Bill.” Atterbury went 
forward the faster, from that inborn quality which 
makes some men go on anywhere. By and by he got 
to be master mechanic at Fort Wayne. When the 
big strike was on in 1894 the trains were tied up to 
the point of hopelessness in the Chicago yard, and no 
engineer there would touch a throttle. Atterbury went 
into Chicago himself, climbed into the locomotive cabs, 
and hauled train after train out to deliver them to 
the men in the yards, halting at the switches and 
getting down to throw them himself. Thus the freight 
block in Chicago was broken. And yet people write 
poems about war heroes and prattie on the deadly, 
colorless routine of corporation servitude. It is the 
man who sees opportunity in the dull round of daily 
work who gets to the general manager’s chair. 

But there is another phase in which this steadfast- 
ness of service has tremendous value in the solidifica- 
tion and perfection of a system. The men of the lines 
West have always held toward the Eastern district 
and the parent company somewhat the same state of 
mind as the Alsatians and Lgrrainers hold to the 
German overlords. It was an astute act on the part 
of the Pennsylvania directors when they summoned 
James McCrea to the presidency of the system to 
succeed Mr, Cassatt. Since the early eighties Mr. 
McCrea, who also started as a rodman, had been 
identified with the Western end of the system, work- 
ing up until he came to be general manager of the 
lines West. To-day the men on the Mississippi side 
of Pittsburg no longer feel like outsiders, for every 
man of them, down to the ear-rider in the yards, knows 
and respects “ Jim” McCrea. 

One of the most important tasks confronting the 
management of the Pennsylvania in the next decade 
is the bringing of the men on the Western lines more 
recently acquired into close personal sympathy with 
the purposes of the System, keying them up, making 
them full brothers in feeling as well as in name, and 
Mr. McCrea will prove a potent influence in that way. 
Unity, co-operation—these are the very breath of the 
Pennsylvania’s nostrils, the fundament of its success. 
Having a few thousand cars painted the same color 
und issuing general orders from the same office is not 
unity, and at Jast the Western men are beginning to 
feel that they belong in the Pennsylvania System. 

To secure the kind of unity that counts the Penn- 
sylvania halts at no cost and spares no effort; yet 
millions might be spent and unity and co-operation 
be no whit nearer. The road does for its men to an 
extent that is impressive, and it always has. But it 
is not there that the secret lies; it is in the spirit 
of the thing—the way they do it. 

The main message of this story about the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, after all, is not to working-men. It is 
to employers a preachment of mutuality and of ever- 
lasting, undeviating honesty and fair play to every- 
body. The Pennsylvania Railroad wants its work done. 
and done up to the nines, and gets it. The life of 
these men is not all beer and skittles, They are well 
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treated, but not coddled. Discipline is meted out for 
negligence or any violation of the railroad’s rules or 
ethics, and, on the other hand, the rewards for ae- 
complishment are such as will tempt every man to do 
his best. But one thing is always certain: there is 
no sham in the* Pennsylvania’s declaration that the 
welfare and contentment of its men, high and low, are 
its first concern. 

When the pinch of the present depression came, 
when the business of the country dwindled in a month 
almost to nothing, when the “ teddy-bear ” locomo- 
tives and thousands upon thousands of cars began 
to pile up on the sidings of every yard in the System, 
and the thunder of the carrying trade across the crest 
of the Alleghanies grew fainter and fainter and sank 
at last to an almost inaudible murmur, men had to 
be laid off. But mark the fairness that was exercised. 
First went the single men who had been seized from 
the flotsam and jetsam of the country to do the work 
of the high-pressure period; then the married ones. 
When it came to letting Pennsylvania men go, they 
were not discharged; they were suspended, thus re- 
taining their seniority, and the junior in employment, 
if even by so much as a day, went first. The single 
men preceded the married ones, and when business 
picks up the married men longest in the company’s 
employ will be the first to get back to pay envelopes 
and the full dinner-pail. 

It hurt to condemn these men to idleness, and the 
men know it and they do not murmur, for they knew 
that the company is fighting a grim battle of its own 
and has their interests at heart. They are hanging 
on by the best means that offer, taking such temporary 
employment as they can get, near to the shop and the 
yard and the roundhouse where they have worked, 
waiting with such patience as they can muster for the 
heartening signal of good times. 

Now let us see in a cursory way something of what 
the Pennsylvania dees for its men, how it meets the 













































provide for these pension allowances «is close to 
$700,000, and the expense of administration again is 
met by the company. 

A sociological body investigating the conditions of 
working-men asked the Pennsylvania not long ago for 
a list of men killed while in the company’s employ. 
and a statement of what had been done for their 
families. Transcripts of the record slips were sent in 
reply. Some time afterward a second letter was re- 
ceived. In the personal investigation made to verify 
these slips the society had found that the company 
had also paid the funeral expenses, but had made no 
entry thereof. It required some search in the Penn- 
sylvania offices to find that this was always done, but 
that no record was ever made of it as an extraordinary 
expenditure. It was merely charged in the incidental 
costs of operating the divisions. 

Every ticket agent on the Pennsylvania lines is a 
depositary for employees’ savings, and again, paying 
three and one:half per cent. interest, the company 
stands the cost of management and guarantees the 
deposits. In twenty years it has thus handled $15,- 
000,000 of savings from the wages of its workmen, and 
paid over to them a thumping fortune in aeccumula- 
tions, 

For the social side of the man the company has 
developed to a high point the Y. M. C. A. along its 
lines, by entrusting to that organization the charge 
of most of the * rest-houses ” which it has constructed 
at all important points where train crews end their 
trips and wait for return runs, or where the shops or 
yards employ any considerable number of men. Time 
has developed these establishments from mere bunk- 
ing-places to commodious club-houses costing thou- 
sands of doliars, with restaurants, private rooms, 
libraries, baths, billiard-rooms, and sometimes thor- 
ough athletic equipment, and the member pays—what? 
From one to five dollars a year. The house in West 
Philadelphia, where there are twenty-five hundred 
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moral responsibility incident to the employment of a 
hundred and fifty thousand operatives. The mere 
mechanism, the management, the bookkeeping of all 
these welfare enterprises is greater than all that of 
the majority of business concerns. To describe the 
various features in detail would call for a considerable 
volume. I shall only present enough to show the 
general attitude. 

In the first place the great objection urged against 
the whole “ welfare” business has been that it made 
the working-man look like a recipient of charity. 
This ery of the labor leaders, who oppose it vigorously, 
the Pennsylvania does away with at the start. It 
offers every rational form of benefit that social science 
and altruism can suggest, but it makes the man who 
receives them pay enough for certain advantages to 
feel at least that he has an equity. The System hands 
no sops to its workmen. They are partners, and that 
is a state of things that few corporations can boast. 
But the labor and cost of administration of all these 
divers undertakings the company bears. To keep its 
working force in good condition of body and spirit 
and mind for the work it has to do, it figures as a 
simple matter of maintenance, and it gladly foots the 
bill. Realizing its weakness and imperfections, bent 
upon continual and unceasing improvement, it knows 
that the man and his health, his pluck and his en- 
thusiasm, his certainty of fair play and his hope of 
advancement, are of prime importance—that the man 
is the decisive unit, the essential asset, and it cares 
for him accordingly. 

The railroader to the average insurance company 
is a poor risk. The perils of his trade are many. 
But when he settles in a berth in the Pennsylvania 
that company’s Relief Department, at a trivial cost, 
insures him against mishap or disease. In case of 
sickness, injury, or death it pays, and liberally. When 
age overtakes him, this Relief Department, if he be 
a member. hands him monthly a superannuation al- 
lowance. In twenty-two years $18,000,000 and more 
has thus been paid out in benefits, and the maintenance 
of the association has cost about $3,000,000. In 1886 
the fund had 19,952 members; in 1907 there were 
95,009—-an inerease of some four hundred per cent. 
In addition to this the Pension Department pays every 
old emplovee a liberal sum monthly after the age of 
retirement. This is not charity; it is the just in- 
crement of faithful service. The fund set aside to 
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members, is a model. A new one which is being con- 
structed by several roads centring in St. Louis is to 
cost $215,000. It will be plain enough that the ex- 
pense of maintaining an extensive system of this 
kind runs into a pretty penny. 

At first the name “ Y. M. C. A.” was more or less 
of a deterrent, for the railroad man is usually not 
long on religion; but it became apparent very quickly 
that the religious feature of this system was not forced 
upon the man. The average annual attendance on 
religious services, nevertheless, is about forty-five thou- 
sand, and the shopmen’s choirs lead the singing. The 
social and instructive features are of much greater 
moment. There sre innumerable lectures on things 
that go to make better railroad men and better Penn- 
sylvania men, that tend to foster ambition. With 
athletic fields, running-tracks, gymnasiums, and bowl- 
ing-alleys there are teams and rivalries which con- 
centrate interest. The latest innovation in the 
Y. M. C. A. houses is a course of instruction, “ First 
Aid to the Injured,” conducted by the medical ex- 
aminers, and to make it effective the company has 
furnished full equipment to all baggage, mail, express, 
work and wrecking ears, to locomotives, cabin-cars, 
terminals, yard offices, shops, and important sta- 
tions. 

There are summer places too. Yor ten years the 
Pennsylvania has maintained a seaside cottage at 
Ocean City, New Jersey, where this summer about 
four hundred of the sons of employees of the road will 
pass their vacations at a cost of from two fifty to 
three fifty a week. At Dwight Farms, near Downing- 
town, is the John Linn Patton Memorial Cottage. 
built by Assistant-to-President Patton in memory of 
his son. Here five dollars a. week foots the whole bill 
for the tired railroad man. 

It is all admirable, and undertaken and carried out 
in an admirable spirit; but it is not necessary to 
travel further in the enumeration of these things. I 
desire rather to convey an understanding of the thing 
that includes them all, the thing of which they are 
trivial but none the less paramount details. That 
is the impressive fact about the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, that nothing is negligible, no matter how minute 
it be. A loose bolt in a bridge girder is in its way 
of as large importance as a bond issue, for it is 
efficiency and accuracy in the constituent small items 
that make the big accomplishments possible. 
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CHAPTER XXXINX.—/(Continued ) 


UG; ASPARE had said that Hermione’s 
Y room was dark. Perhaps he had 
been mistaken. The key might have 
been so placed in the lock that he 
had been deceived. As Artois 
walked to a point from which he 
could see one of the windows of 
Hermione’s bedroom, he knew that 
he longed to see a light there. If 
the window was dark the form of his fear would be 
more distinct. He reached the point, and looked up. 
There was no light. 

He went into the house. Vere was sitting in 





the drawing-room looking at the door, She sprang 
up. 

“Is there a light in madre’s room?” 

=o; 


He saw, as he answered, that she caught his fear, 
that hers now had the same shape as his. 

* Monsieur Emile. you—-you don’t think 

Her voice faltered, her bright eves became changed, 
dim, seemed to sink into her head. 

“You must go to her room. Go to madre, Monsieur 
kmile. Go! Speak to-her! Make her answer! 
Make her! make her!” 
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“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD," “‘'BARBARY SHEEP,’ ETC. 


* Peppina!” 

The disfigured girl stopped praying. Artois bent 
down, put his hand under her arm, and, with rough- 
ness, forced her to get up. 

* Listen to me!” he said, speaking dialect coarsely. 
“Your padrona is upstairs in her room. She has a 
bad head. She is lying down. She is trying to sleep. 
It is necessary that she should be perfectly quiet. 
And you fill the house with uproar. You bring the 
devil into the house, you who have been treated with 
kindness, you who ought to be the friends of the 
house! I am ashamed of you. I curse you. You de- 
serve to be driven into the streets, to be the com- 
panion of lazzaroni, to starve, to rot! Do you hear? 
That is what you deserve! To rot in the streets! 
Go away! Go downstairs! Another cry—another 
sound—and I will turn you out of the house, and you 
shall spend the night with the sea-ghosts!” 

He threw out his arms with a violent gesture, as if 
forthwith he would drive them into the sea. They 
huddled together, and slunk away into the passage, 
turning toward him terrified, childish eyes, and disap- 
peared. 

Their stumbling feet were heard descending the 
stairs to their quarters. 





Artois and Vere watehed him closely. He lifted up 
his head at last. 

“IT know who brought the fattura della morte here,” 
he said, solemnly. “I know.” 

“Who?” said Vere. 

“Tt was Ruffo.” 

“ Ruffo!” 

Vere reddened. “* Ruffo! He loves our house, and 
he loves us!” 

“Tt is Ruffo, signorina, It is Ruffo. He brought 
it, and it is he that must take it away. Do not touch 
it, signorina. Do not touch it, signore. Leave it 
where it is till Ruffo comes, till Ruffo takes it away.” 

He again made the sign of the cross, and drew back 
from the death-charm with a sort of mysterious caution. 

“Signore,” he said to Artois, “1 will go down to 
the Saint’s Pool. 1 will find Ruffo. I will bring 
him here. I will make him come here.” 

He was going out when Artois put a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“And the padrona’” 

* Signore, she is always there, in her room, in the 
dark.” 

“And you have heard nothing?” 

“Signore, 1 have heard the padrona moving.” 

The hand ef Artois dropped down. He was 
invaded by a sense of relief that was almost 





She put her hands on him. She pushed him 
frantically. 

He took her hands and held them tightly. 

‘T am going, Vere. Don’t be frightened!” 

“But you are frightened! You are fright- 
ened!” 

“JT will speak to your mother. I will beg 
her to answer.” 

“ And if she doesn’t answer?” 

“| will get into the room.” 

He let go her hands and went toward the 
door, Just as he reached it there came from 
below in the house a loud, shrill ery. It was 
followed by an instant of silence, then by an- 
other cry, louder, nearer than before. And this 
time they could hear words: 

‘La fattura della morte! La fattura della 
morte!” 

Running, stumbling feet sounded outside, 
and Peppina appeared at the door, her dis- 
figured face convulsed with terror, her hand 
outstretched. 

* Look!” she eried, shrilly. “ Look, signor- 
ina! Look, signore! La fattura della morte! 
La fattura della morte! It has been brought 
to the house to-night! It has been put in my 
room to-night!” 

In her hand lay a green lemon pierced by 
many nails. 

CHAPTER XL 

“PeEpPINA! Peppina! What is ity” Vere 
said in a startled voice. 

* Signorina! Signorina! Mamma omiat! 
Mamma mia!” 

* Peppina—!" 

‘1 shall die, signorina, T shall die! They 
have brought my death into the house!” She 
put one hand to her bosom, to her heart.‘ Al- 
ready I feel—-my heart—such pain, signorina! 
And here—” she laid her hand tragically over- 
her stomach, “J am ill! Lam dying! Ah! 
Madonna Santissima, Madre Adolorata—” 

Her eyes streamed with tears, and she sank 
down on her knees. 

“© beatissima Vergine immacolata—!” 

She began passionately to pray, always keep- 
ing the hand which held the death-charm 
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overwhelming. 

“You are certain?” 

“Si, signore. The padrona is walking up 
and down the room. When Peppina screamed 
out I heard the padrona move. And then | 
heard her walking up and down the room.” 

He looked again at the death-charm and 
went out. Vere stood for a moment. Then 
she, too, went suddenly away, and Artois 
heard her light footstep retreating from him 
toward tie terrace. 

He understood her silent and abrupt de- 
parture. His fear kad been hers. His relief 
was hers, too, and she was moved to hide it. 

He got up and, leaving the death-charm 
lying on the table, went to the door. There 
he hesitated. At first he thought of descend- 
ing by the steps to the Pool of San Francesco. 
But he changed his mind and went instead to 
the bridge. 

He went over into the Pool. 

It was a very clear night. San Francesco's 
light was burning brightly. Very sincerely it 
was burning beneath the blessing hands of the 
Saint. A ray of gold that came from it lay 
upon the darkness of the Pool, stealing 
through the night a little way, as if in an 
effort to touch the Casa del Mare. 

In the Pool there was one boat. Artois saw 
no one by the sea’s edge, heard no voices 
there, and he turned toward the crest of the 
island, to the seat where Vere so often went 
at night, and where Hermione, too, had often 
sought out Ruffo. 

Gaspare and Ruffo were near it. Almost 
directly he saw their forms, relieved against 
the dimness but not deep darkness of the 
night, and heard their voices talking. As he 
went toward them Gaspare was speaking 
vehemently. He threw up one arm in a 
strong, even an excited gesture, and was 
silent. Then Artois heard Ruffo say in a 
voice that, though respectful and almost 
deprecatory, was yet firm like a man’s. 

“T cannot take it away, Gaspare. When I 
go home my mamma will ask me if I have 
put it in the house.” 

“Dio mio!” cried Gaspare. “ But you have 








stretched out toward them. 

Artois took the lemon from her. 

* Monsieur Emile, what is it?” exelaimed 
Vere. 

*—Riguardate benignamente anche me e 
ricuopritemi col manto della vostra materna protezio- 
ne!” ejaculated Peppina, with a fervor that was frantic. 

“It is what the people of Naples call a death- 
charm.” 

* A death-charm?” 

In her eyes superstition dawned. 

* Why do they call it that?” 

* Because it is supposed to bring death to any one— 
any enemy—near whom it is placed. It is supposed 
to bring death into a house.” 

He turned it round in his hand. 

Peppina went on praying. 

* Death!” repeated Vere. 

“La morte! La morte!” 

A voice was wailing in the passage. Artois turned 
sharply. and saw Maria and Giulia, white ‘and shak- 
ing, at the door, 

* Signore!” cried Giulia, lifting up her fat brown 
hands in a frenzy of terror, “ What did I say to- 
night’ Did I not say—did TI not tell you that the 
evil eye had looked upon this house?” 

“Giulia!” 

* May the Madonna 

* Giulia!” 

There was a sound in his voice to strike even a 
frantic woman of the people to silence. Giulia’s ery 
was stifled on her lips. She crossed herself repeatedly. 
and stared at Artois with bulging eves. 

* Assistetemi in vita, consolatemi in morte 


“Look!” she cried, shrilly. “La fattura della morte!” 


Artois stood looking at the death-charm, which still 
lay in his hand. 

“Who can have put it in the house to-night?” Vere 
said. Her voice was low and trembling. ‘* Who can 
have wished to bring death here to-night?” 

“T don’t know, Vere.” 

“ And such a thing—could it bring death?’ 

“Vere! You can ask me!” 

He spoke with an attempt at smiling irony, but his 
eyes held something of the awe, the cloudy apprehen- 
sion that had gathered in hers. 

“Where is your mind?” he added. 

She answered: “ Are you going to madre’s room, 
Monsieur Emile?” 

He put the death-charm down quickly, as if it had 
burnt his hand, 

“T am going now. Gaspare!” 

At this moment. Gaspare came into the room, with 
a face that was almost livid. 

“Who is it that has brought a fatlura della morte 
here?” he exclaimed. 

His usually courageous eyes were full of supersti- 
tious fear. 

“ Signore, do you—” 

He stopped. He had seen the death-charm lying on 
the little table covered with silver trifles. He ap- 
proached it. made the sign of the cross, bent down 
his head and examined it closely, but did not 
touch it. 
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put it in the house! Is it not there—is it not 
there now to bring death upon the signora, 
upon the signorina, upon us all?” 

“Tt was made for Peppina. My mamma 
made it only against Peppina, because she has 
brought evil into our house. It will hurt only Pep- 
pina! It will kill only Peppina!” 

He spoke now with a vehemence and passion almost 
equal to Gaspare’s. Artois stood still. They did not 
see him. They were absorbed in their conversation. 

“Tt will not hurt the signora or the signorina. The 
fattura della morte—it is to harm Peppina. Has she 
not done us injury? Has she not taken my patrigno 
from my mamma’ Tas she not made him mad? Is it 
not for her that he has been in prison, and that he 
lias left my mamma without a soldo in the house? 
The signora—she has been good to me and my mamma. 
It is she who sent my mamma money—twenty lire! 
I respect the signora as I respect my mamma. Only 
to-day, only this very day she came to Mergellina, she 
came to see my mamma. And when she knew that my 
patrigno was let out of prison, when I cried out at 
the door that he was coming, the signora was so glad 
for us that she looked—she looked—Madre di Dio! 
she was all white, she was shaking—she was worse 
than my poor mamma. And when I came to her, and 
when I called out, ‘ Signora! signora!’ you should have 
seen! She opened her eyes! She gave me such a look! 
And then my patrigno came in at the door, and the 
signora—she went away. I was going to follow her, 
but she put out her hand—so, to make me stay—she 
wanted me to stay with my mamma. And she went 
down the stairs all trembling because my patrigno 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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(UCH has been said and written 
YX’ recently about the “child problem ” 
as affecting the abnormally increas- 
» ing and polygenous population of 
» New York city, where more than a 
~ quarter of a million of the sons and 
daughters ot the humbler people of 
RR the Old World are being formed into 

American sovereigns in the public 
schools. Yet if the views of men and women with such 
facilities for studying the subject at first hand as 
Superintendent E. Fellows Jenkins, of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; Ernest K. 
Colter, clerk of the Children’s Court and president of 
the “ Big Brothers”; Superintendent-of-Schools Will- 
iam H. Maxwell; Miss Julia Richman, district superin- 
tendent in the section that includes the worst con- 
gested parts of the East Side; Miss Olive M. Jones, 
principal of the special school for incorrigible children 
in Broome Street; Edward B. Shallow, truant officer of 
the public schools; and the Rev. W. Merle Smith, who 
originated the “ Big Brothers,’ are to be considered, 
there is no “child problem.” That is, while none of 
these investigators will go so far as to declare that it 
has yet been absolutely demonstrated, all cherish the 
firm belief, nevertheless, that any normal child under 
fourteen years of age, and a great majority of those 
under sixteen, no matter what conditions of birth or 
previous surroundings may have been, may be led into 
useful walks of life; that congenital criminal traits 
may be eradicated; and that, with so few exceptions 
as to constitute a negligible quantity, every child in 
this big town—no matter whether his parents are de- 
generate victims of Russian oppression, or depraved 
exiles of the Neapolitan Camorra and the Sicilian 
Mafia (although the children of the Russian and 
Italian immigrants are giving more trouble than those 
of all the other alien races combined), or criminals, or 
ignorant laborers of any other country of Europe or 
Asia, or of American birth—may be made a respect- 
able member of society, given the proper training at 
the proper age. 

The elucidation of the child problem is simply in the 
winning of the love and confidence of the child; and al- 
though this method was outlined nearly 1900 years 
ago by a Sociologist whose doctrine has had a wider 
circulation in civilized countries than that of any other 
publication, it is within only a few years that edu- 
eators, Jawmakers, magistrates, and philanthropists 
have begun to take advantage of it. Until quite 
recently the practice was, if a schoolboy proved intrac- 
table, to expel him, the theory being that if he would 
not submit to discipline the reformatory and afterward 
the prison was his inevitable destination. Judge Ben 
B. Lindsay, of the Children’s Court in Denver, who has 
effected some absolutely wonderful moral cures of men 
as well as of boys, defined the public attitude toward 
the juvenile offender in a recent address before the 
“ Big Brothers” in New York. ‘“ When a boy entered 
a box ear to steal and was captured, the first and only 
thing put under consideration in the courts in the past 
was the box car, not the boy,” he said. 

To-day the delinquent pupil in the publie schools is 
the subject of devoted care and attention, nor is the 
effort for his reformation given up until he is proved 
to be beyond reform, which instances are becoming 
less and less frequent, while the youthful prisoner in 
the children’s courts is shown a degree of consideration 
that often exasperates the complainant against him. 

Social problems are complicated in New York by 
conditions that have never hitherto existed in any com- 
munity. There are more Hebrews of various nationali- 
ties, though mostly from Russia, within our gates than 
were ever gathered together in one place before—ap- 
proximately 1,000,000, or one-quarter of the entire 
number of inhabitants; there are 500,000 Italians in 
the five boroughs—more than in any other city in the 
world, with the exception of Naples; there are also 
domiciled in New York from 125,000 to 150,000 Hun- 
garians, 100,000 Austrians, 150,000 Germans, 75,000 
Bohemians, 60,000 non-Hebraic Poles, 40,000 Slovaks, 
50,000 Greeks, 25,000 Armenians and Syrians, from 
12,000 to 15,000 Swiss, 15,000 French and Belgians, 
from 10,000 to 12,000 Hollanders, 25,000 Irish, 10,000 
Chinese, 4000 natives of the Balkan States, and a few 
thousand non-Hebraic Russians, besides scattered 
representatives of nearly every other nationality. 

When the circumstance is considered that most of 
these races are more prolific than the native Amer- 
ican in New York, and that the public schools accord 
the same privileges to the child of the immigrant who 
arrived yesterday as to that of a descendant of one 
of the original settlers of New Amsterdam, some idea 
may be had of the work our educators have cut out 
for them in dealing with the juvenile conglomeration. 
If only numbers were considered, the task would be 
stupendous. Superintendent Jenkins, of the Society 
tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, estimates 
that there are 800,000 children under the age of six- 
teen years in New York city, and of these 591,653 were 
registered as pupils in the public schools during the 
last school year—an increase of 23,253 over the 
previous year, by the way. Just what proportion of 
these are born abroad or born here of foreign parents 
cannot be calculated with ‘any degree of accuracy, 
owing to lack of data. According to the last biennial 
school census, taken by the police in the fall of 1906, 
there were then in the city 113,740 children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years (during which 
period attendance at school is compulsory) actually 
born abroad, or nearly seventeen per centum of the 
entire public-school enrolment for that year; and it 
should be borne in mind that the children born here 
of foreign parents far outnumber those born abroad 
and brought here by their parents. These figures do 
not include children in parochial or private schools, or 
those educated at home, and there are 40,000 children 
between the ages of six and eight who do not attend 
school at all. 
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Of the two newest experiments in the matter of 
transforming the bad into the good boy, one is being 
carried on by the school and the other, indirectly, by 
the church; and while neither has progressed far 
enough to demonstrate its lasting effectiveness, the 
value of both has been proved beyond peradventure. 
One of these experiments is the special school for in- 
corrigible boys on the East Side, and the other is the 
* Big Brothers” movement in connection with the 
Children’s Court. To Miss Julia Richman, whose work 
as a progressive educator is well known, and who is 
inexorably opposed to putting a boy, however bad, into 
a reformatory without affording him every opportunity 
to mend his ways, belongs the credit of originating the 
idea of an intermediary school for this purpose. The 
school No. 120 was opened two years ago last October 
in the heart of the worst section of the lower East 
Side, Miss-Olive M. Jones, an exceptionally competent 
instructor, who had had _ considerable experience 
with unruly boys in the Henry Street school, be- 
coming the principal. 

To this school were sent a hundred of the more 
vicious of the boys from the public and parochial 
schools and the streets within a mile radius. They 
were ‘“ pariahs, hunted by the police, beaten by their 
parents, driven out from the schools, meeting every- 
where only harsh treatment and dislike,” as Miss Jones 
describes them. It may be imagined that the principal 
of this school was not overrun by applicants for posi- 
tions as teachers. Only those, like Miss Jones herself, 
of high character and animated primarily by a sense 
of duty, would consent to serve; and as a consequence 
it is a noble body of instructors that is laboting under 
conditions that are often vile, and where their finer 
sensibilities are constantly shocked, in School No. 120. 

The “ Big Brothers” movement grew out of a dis- 
cussion of conditions between Mr. Colter, of the Chil- 
dren’s Court, and Dr. Smith, of the Central Presby- 
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terian Chureh, and took form some two years ago, 
when a score of young men connected with the church 
club agreed each to become a “ big brother” to some 
boy arraigned in the court. To-day there are 500 “ Big 
Brothers” connected with some twenty churches in 
New York, and as many “little brothers” who have 
been in trouble. Most of the boys who are brought 
into the court for a first offence are placed on parole, 
and it is the part of the “ Big Brother” to look after 
the smaller one and see that he keeps out of mischief. 
It is almost the universal experience among the men 
who are taking part in the movement that no matter 
how vicious a boy may be, once his confidence is ob- 
tained he is as clay in the hands of the potter. The 
idea is not to give financial aid, except in extreme 
cases, but to make the “little brother” understand 
that some one has.a real and sympathetic interest in 
him. The “ Big Brother” becomes acquainted with the 
other’s family in the tenement house, and asks per- 
mission to take the boy to a ball game or a theatre, 
and one evening each week is set apart for athletic 
work, the Young Men’s Christian Association allowing 
the use of their gymnasiums for this purpose. It is 
found that the “ Big Brother” can do wonders in 
arousing a boy’s ambition; and although the time is as 
yet too short for statistics as to results, it seems quite 
possible that if every church in New York took up the 
“ Big Brothers” movement, we would run out of bad 
boys in a single generation. 

Only one-tenth as many girls as boys are arraigned 
in the Children’s Court, and they are almost invariably 
tractable in the schools. As is the case with the boys, 
delinquency among the girls is in almost exact ratio 
to the congestion of the population, but the principal 
vice that the teachers are called upon to combat is one 
that has always existed, and for which no remedy has 
yet been found. Perhaps a “ Big Sisters’? movement. 
might have some effect. 
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WHITE HOUSE BOYS, BILL AND JACK.—I. 


HOW THEY WOULD DO IT ON NERVE, IF ELECTED 









THE PROTECTION AFFORDED BY THE LAW 
By Howard Schenck Mott 


HE following paragraph was con- 
tained in a cable despatch from Lon- 
don to the New York Hvening Post, 
on July 25: 

“The decision in the Standard Oil 
rebate ease has aroused only cyni- 
cism on this side, It is regarded 
ene as a mere incident in the long series 

‘of personal struggles between the 
vreat interests of the United States. Rightly or 
wrongly our people utterly distrust the operative 
power of American laws to protect the public and the 
interests of investors. Hence the tacties of the 
manipulators of the American market are feared all 
the more. We distrust their game, and the situation 
is not liked at all in that respect.” 

That the decision in the Standard Oil case arouses 
only eynicism in’ Europe must be literally true, be- 
cause it was followed by selling of American stocks 
for London account. That it is regarded as an inci- 
dent in a series of personal struggles between great 
interests in the United States was testified to by re- 
newed selling for London account upon the publication 
of President Roosevelt’s pronouncement that the 
United States Cireuit Court of Appeals was wrong 
and the Standard Oil Company was guilty. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the European in- 
vestor does distrust both the power of our laws to 
afford him protection and the apparent “ game ” of the 
manipulators of the American market. Looked at by 
European eyes, capital seems te have about the same 
protection in this country as is afforded in a South- 
American republic. 

If wholly true, such a situation is a scandal and a 
reproach. There has been much during the past 
few years to justify this European attitude. Fol- 
lowing the revelations in the insurance investigation 
at New York, a storm of public anger gathered force, 
and in its fury did not discriminate between good and 
bad corporations. The storm found intense reflection 
in legislative halls, and the politician, ever keen to 
go with the tide, mapped out purely destructive legis- 
lation against corporations. He trained his guns par- 
ticularly on the railroads. ‘There is no denying the 
fact that the public utterances of Mr. Roosevelt last 
year greatly intensified the impairment of confidence 
in the safety of investments in corporate securities. 

For a long time, however, in spite of the hostile 
attitude of state governments and the administration 
at Washington, many investors in American securi- 
ties both at home and abroad, believing that our in- 
heritance of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence would give 
them protection in the courts, clung tenaciously to 
their holdings. When that refuge was taken away 
from them in August last, the result naturally was a 
chaos of apprehension. Judge Landis of the United 
States Circuit Court imposed the biggest fine in his- 
tory upon the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, in 
order to reach and punish the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. which was not even under indictment. 
Purthermore, the convietion was obtained upon techni- 
calities and a decision reached by arbitrary rulings 
on testimony, utterly at variance with the accepted 
rules of evidence, and the judicial function was abused 
to the point of prostitution by the imposition of the 
maximum penalty for a first offence. No wonder Eu- 
rope stood aghast. No wonder even the stolid and 
courageous Dutch sold everything American that they 
owned. In this country the soberest-minded citizen, 
usually cheerful in the face of the vagaries of our 
political life, was astounded and made anxious, and a 
few of the more timid owners of property actually 
contemplated flight to some other country where prop- 
erty rights were respected. 

The law’s delays are proverbially long and tedious. 









How An 


COMMITTEE of advertisers in Oklahoma 
City, who had been selected to act as 
judges in an advertisement-writing con- 
test, recently awarded the first prize to 
the following ingenious advertisement 
in a local newspaper: 

“ WANTED—Young man in jail wants out; sug- 
gestions solicited that might result in immediate re- 
lease; wants poet’s address that wrote ‘Stone Walls 
Do Not a Prison Make Nor [ron Bars a Cage.’ Ad- 
dress John L. Silber, Kay County Jail, Newkirk, 
Oklahoma.” 

The award of the prize occasioned some sensation, 
and letters began pouring in both to the prisoner and 
to the newspaper from people all over the State, want- 
ing to know on what charge the prisoner was confined, 
and whether it was possible to secure his liberty. The 
newspaper itself took up the case, attorneys were em- 
ployed to draw up petitions for his pardon, and an in- 
vestigation which was made disclosed the fact that 
Silber was in all probability the victim of a judicial 
error. 

Silber, as the facts transpired, is a young man some 
twenty-two years of age, by oceupation a switchman. 
He desired to try his fortunes in the West, and, being 
a member of the Trainmen’s Union, which gave him 
transportation to all points, he left his home in 








Before those delays permitted retrial on appeal in 
several important cases, the financial panie of last 
year, evidently aggravated as it was by the hostile 
publie and legislative attitude toward corporations, 
gave pause to demagogism. ‘Then, early this’ year, the 
United States Supreme Court decided in favor of the 
railroads in the celebrated Minnesota and North Caro- 
lina rate cases. These decisions undoubtedly did 
something to restore confidence. But the really im- 
portant event was to come. 

The utter and complete reversal of Judge Landis 
by the unanimous decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals will go down into history not 
only as a notable case at the bar of justice, but as an 
event in the financial world. It is neither necessary 
nor desirable in this article to consider the technical 
legal aspects of the decision, except in a general way 
in their bearing on the financial situation. In that 
light it does not matter that no one, even in Wall 
Street, popular belief to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is anxious to condone misdoing on the part of any cor- 
poration. The crux of the matter lies in the fact that 
not only citizens but corporations, which under the 
law are under practically the same obligations and 
entitled to most of the same privileges as citizens, 
must have a fair trial and must not be utterly de- 
stroyed at the will of a demagogic judge. This is the 
real significance of the unanimous decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

If foreign investment opinion has been correctly por- 
trayed in the cable despatch referred to, it fails to 
appreciate the fact that not only are the people of the 
United States coming to their senses, but that their 
courts may be relied upon, after all, for an even-handed 
administration of justice. Certainly Mr. Roosevelt’s 
statement, in the face of the decision, that “ there is 
absolutely no question of the guilt of the defendant 
or of the exceptionally grave character of the offences,” 
would be enough, to those who either do not under- 
stand our institutions or do not believe in their perma- 
nency, to create renewed apprehension. Fortunately, 
we, in this country, have now come to regard Mr. 
Roosevelt as a chronie performer in opera bouffe, and 
fortunately also, with reference to this particular case, 
Judge Grosscup is reported to have administered a 
stinging rebuke to Mr. Roosevelt's usurpation of the 
judicial function by reminding both him and the coun- 
try that the President’s wishes count for no more be- 
fore the court than do those of any other citizen. 
Probably by no other public utterance has the Presi- 
dent so completely alienated the regard of intelligent 
men as he has by this statement concerning the Stand- 
ard Oil case. 

To the extent that our laws are sometimes made 
less with regard to constructive statesmanship than to 
political expediency, and that there have been many 
-“ases in recent years which show our courts not to be 
above and beyond the influence of public opinion, the 
foreigner has just cause for distrust. As _ public 
opinion has swung back and forth with conflicting and 
fluctuating views, so has the “judicial mind” lost 
some of its dignity and poise. One of the proudest 
traditions of English-speaking peoples has been that 
all rights, whether personal rights or property rights, 
would be protected by their courts. Even a murderer 
would not be judged guilty until he was heard. When, 
therefore, a Federal judge plays to the galleries in so 
strenuous a fashion that a higher tribunal finds one 
hundred and sixty-nine errors in his decision, the 
foreigner might readily conceive that our judges are 
weather-vanes; for he will argue that the reversal of 
Judge Landis was brought about also by a change in 
publie opinion. 

Superficial sentiment of the pseudo-patriotic stripe 
may run to the effect that, if the foreigners distrust us, 


we can get along very well without them. There are 
two answers to such an assertion. One is that the 
great development of the resources of this country 
has been aided and promoted by the use of foreign 
capital. The second is that the failure of the South- 
American countries to reach a high state of industrial 
development is partly due to the distrust of their 
institutions and their laws on the part of European 
capital. Must this country, then, revert to a condition 
prevailing only in a low state of civilization? The 
truth is that at the present time the United States 
needs the assistance of European capital. Our rail- 
roads have almost reached the end of their tether in 
the way of providing new funds for actually necessary 
improvements and extensions. The investment markets 
recently have been willing to take only first-mortgage 
bonds, and there is very little unmortgaged railroad 
property left. Junior liens cannot be marketed either 
at home or abroad. An increasingly reasonable publie 
attitude toward corporations would be likely to attract 
to our shores some portion of European capital, of 
which, just now, there is a superabundance. 

It should be said in passing, with regard to the 
statement in the cable despatch that the “ tactics of 
the manipulators of the American market are feared 
all the more” because of the failure of American 
laws to protect investors, that the tremendous decline 
in securities last year was not wholly due to the 
hostile publie attitude toward corporations, and that 
the advance this year is not wholly due to a change 
in that attitude. The other causes for each movement 
of prices have already been fully set forth in these 
articles. Both movements can be regarded partly as a 
natural response to conditions in the money market 
and in industry. Furthermore, it may reasonably be 
stated that the “manipulators” of the New York 
stock-market appreciate more fully the change in the 
direction of conservatism that appears recently to have 
influenced public opinion, and incidentally, if it must 
be admitted, possibly the courts. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, the Presi- 
dential campaign assumes great importance as a finan- 
cial factor as election day draws near. It is a factor 
that will influence not only European investment 
opinion, but, as the lines of demarcation become clear 
between the two great parties, it will influence do- 
mestic investment opinion. The question resolves 
itself into: Must the United States endure in the 
White House for the next four years a man who, like 
its present incumbent, supremely confident of the 
soundness of his own individual economic theories, will 
insist upon bringing about reform by Machiavellian 
principles of ethics? Or will the country demand that 
further reform be accomplished by .sane methods? 

Mr. Taft’s speech of acceptance at Cincinnati en- 
dorses all of the Roosevelt policies, for which reason it 
might be considered “an incident of the long series of 
personal struggles between great interests in the 
United States’; and in view of Mr. Roosevelt’s asser- 
tion of the existence of those struggles, in his Province- 
town address last year, the stock-market was in duty 
bound to decline upon hearing what Mr. Taft had to 
say. Yet it did nothing of the sort, and indeed seemed 
to take to the speech kindly. The reason is not far 
to seek. Wall Street believes in progress quite as 
thoroughly as either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Bryan in 
their most inspired moments. It is extremely sensi- 
tive to corruption, graft or any other evil that affects 
our body politic cr our industrial life and lessens our 
prosperity. But Wall Street detected in Mr. Taft’s 
speech an undercurrent of conservatism and a promise 
of progress along sound lines. If, therefore, during the 
next few weeks, the chances of Mr. Taft’s election 
shall seemingly increase, Wall Street may, without 
reproach, breathe many sighs of relief. 
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suffalo, New York, and went to Oklahoma in the 
spring of 1907. He stopped off at Newkirk, and was 
looking over the town when he was accosted by the 
town marshal, who demanded to know what he was 
doing there. Silber, resenting the question, replied 
that it was none of the marshal’s business. The offi- 
cial, enraged at this affront, followed Silber for most 
of the day, and finally confronted him just as he was 
crossing the railroad track near the switch light, which 
happened not to be burning. 

Silber was at once arrested on the charge of blowing 
out the switch light. Two of the marshal’s assistants 
swore at the preliminary hearing that they saw him 
blow out the light. Being a professional switchman 
and having a switchman’s key in his possession, the 
case seemed likely to go hard with him, especially as 
he was without money and friends, and refused to 
notify his relatives in the East. After seven months’ 
imprisonment, on the advice of acquaintances in New- 
kirk he pleaded guilty, and accepted a jail sentence 
rather than run the risk of being sent to the peniten- 
tiary when the case came to trial. 

Letters were written to the Governor by the prose- 
euting attorney who had been engaged on the case, by 
the judge of the district court before whom the case 
was tried, and by the county sheriff, all recommending 
that the prisoner be granted a pardon. The absurdity 
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of the charge became apparent when it was shown that 
the switch light which Silber had been accused of 
blowing out was within a hundred feet of the depot, 
and that it was broad daylight, between four and five 
o’clock in the afternoon, at the time when the crime 
was alleged to have been committed. Numerous per- 
sons resident in Newkirk also made affidavit to the 
effect that the switch light was not properly attended 
to, being allowed to go out and to remain in this con- 
dition for hours at a time. 

The petition was conveyed to the Governor by Sen- 
ator Roy E. Stafford, of Oklahoma City, and a pardon 
was granted almost immediately. Just ten days had 
elapsed since the advertisement appeared when Silber 
was set at liberty. 

Silber proved to be a man of exemplary habits and 
with a good record, which he could have established on 
the occasion of the trial but for his reluctance to com- 
municate with his friends. He is a violinist, and has 
literary aspirations. A number of his poems and 
other compositions were published in the local paper 
at Newkirk. 

Advertising men are jubilant over this success of a 
six-line Want Ad., which released in ten. days a 
prisoner who had spent eleven months in jail, as well 
as establishing lis innocence. Developments are now 
looked for in Oklahoma advertising circles. 
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The War-Ship of the Future 


THE war-vessel of the future will be a 
swift, smokeless, noiseless craft, lying low 
in the water, with every vulnerable part 
below the water-line, the entire deck being 
given over to the work of the guns. There 
will be no smoke, because there will be no 
smokestacks. In the night time there will 
be nothing to betray the presence of this 
invincible fighting demon to the enemy. 

This prediction has been made by Robert 
Heywood Fernald, a mechanical engineer 
who has for several years been connected 
with the fuel investigations of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

Mr. Fernald believes that the gas-engine 
—or internal-combustion motor, as it is 
called by engineers—will be installed in 
naval vessels of the United States within 
the next few years. The gas-engine, in 
his opinion, is desirable on any vessel 
because of its economy over the steam- 
engine, but it is especially desirable on 
the fighting ship for the reason that it 
makes no smoke. The gas is generated 
in a producer which has no chimney and 
needs none. The coal is turned directly 
into gas, which goes straight to the en- 
gine. 
The smoke nuisance has been a serious 
problem to the navies of the world for a 
number of years. In the daytime, the 
presence of an enemy’s ship has been dis- 
covered miles away by the smoke from its 
stacks, and in the night the flames belching 
from the tops of the stacks have spoiled 
many a well-laid plan of attack. 

The elimination of the smoke is sufficient 
to call for the installation of the gas- 
engine, yet there are many other features 
in its favor. The vessel would have a 
free deck for the play of its big guns. 
Then it would be unnecessary to carry as 
much coal, for the same power can be 
developed with. one-third less than the 
steam-engine uses. The gas-producer and 
the gas-engine would take up less room 
and weigh less than the same power Scotch 
boiler and steam-engine. If it were nec- 
essary it would be possible to carry more 
coal, which would give the vessel a radius 
of travel far greater than at present. 

The fact that the gas-engine shows such 
economies will compel its installation in 
all sorts of vessels. One of the big items 
of expense to a modern ocean liner is its 
coal bill. These vessels will consume 
10,000 tons of high-grade coal on a round 
trip. With the gas-engine this could be 
reduced to 6000 or 7000 tons—a saving of 
several thousand dollars. Then what a 
boon it would be to the citizens of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other sea- 
ports to have all the vessels entering 
equipped with smokeless engines! In 
New York Harbor a_ considerable per- 
centage of the smoke comes from the 
river craft. 

One of the big steamship companies of 
the Great Lakes is about to take the 
initiative in this movement. Plans have 
been made for a freighter that will use 
a 2000 horse-power gas-engine. This com- 
pany is not making the experiment. be- 
cause of the smoke from the stacks of its 
vessels, but in order to demonstrate the 
economy of the gas-engine as compared 
with the steam-engine. At present this 
concern is paying three dollars a ton for 
coal, and its managers figure on a con- 
siderable saving if the gas-engine proves 
a success in marine work. Already the 
marine type of gas-engine has been de- 
signed up to 2000 ‘horse- power. The future 
will see much larger units. 

The government, through the United 
State Geological Survey, has been experi- 
menting with the gas-producer and gas- 
engine for several years, and has demon- 
strated that this type of engine in a sta- 
tionary plant is capable of generating 
from twice to three times as much power 
from a given amount of coal as the steam- 
engine. It has also shown that the gas- 
engine can develop more power from a 
low grade coal, such as the lignite of 
North Dakota, than the steam-engine can 
with the same weight of the best bitumi- 
nous coal. 

The purpose of the government has not 
been to develop the gas-engine, but to in- 
crease the efficiency in the utilization of 
the coal supply of the country, which is 
now being used at an enormous rate. Ex- 
perts declare that if the present increase 
in consumption keeps up, the better part 
of the coal will be gone before the 
close of the next century, and that the 
nation will long before that feel the ef- 
fects of the waning supply. The govern- 
ment itself spends $10,000,000 yearly for 
coal, and it was primarily to get the best 
results from this expenditure that the in- 
vestigation of the gas-producer and gas- 
engine was taken up. 

The tests in the gas-producer at the 
government plant have shown that many 
fuels of such low grade as to be practical- 
ly valueless for steam-furnace purposes, 
including slack coal, bone coal, and lig- 
nite, may be economically converted into 
producer gas, and may thus generate suf- 
ficient gas power to render them of high 
commercial. value. In this way lignite- 





beds underlying from 20,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 acres of public lands, heretofore 
supposed to have little or no commercial 
value, are shown to have a large value 
for power development. This is of im- 
portance to the West, and makes possible 
a great industrial development there. 





Photography in Relief 


PROFESSOR LIPPMANN, of Paris, one of the 
pioneers of color photography, is the dis- 
coverer of a method for the production of 
photographs in relief. The new process is 
the result of many years of investigation, 
and wants only ‘the perfection of some 
material details. 

The constitution of the camera and lens 
is that of the human eye. In consequence, 
in order to cause flat images to appear 
in relief it becomes necessary to use the 
stereoscope. During the course of his ex- 
periments it occurred to Professor Lipp- 
mann that he might obtain stereoscopic 
photographs if he could imitate the eye 
of a beetle, which is composed of numer- 
ous facets, each of which reproduces one 
point of the object viewed, while all to- 
gether present a complete picture of what 
lies before them. After many attempts, 
Professor Lippmann spread a layer of 
honeyecombed sensitized gelatin upon a 
film of collodion. The process of honey- 
combing creates a number of globules 
(twenty-five to the square millimetre). 
tach globule forms two hemispheres in 
the layer of collodion, the posterior globule 
being of a much broader curve and having 
a wider radius than the anterior. The 
anterior hemisphere acts as an object glass, 
while the posterior retains the image. 
Each globule reproduces the picture in its 
entirety, but does not permit the eye to 
distinguish anything except that part of 
the image struck by the visual ray. It 
shuts in its little portion of the total 
view; and by virtue of its faculty of ac- 
commodating itself to conditions the eye 
picks out and groups together all these 
small pieces of the panorama into one gen- 
eral picture. No portion of the image can 
escape from one globule to its neighbors, 
because the light is intercepted by the 
blackened collodion. 

So far Professor Lippman has obtained 
nothing but negatives, which can, of 
course, be transformed into positives upon 
another plate by the ordinary processes of 
photography. It is not possible to trans- 
fer these photographs upon sensitized pa- 
per. There are also a number of im- 
perfections, due to inequality in the depth 
of the film. It is extremely difficult to 
cover the entire surface of the plate to an 
exact depth of several millimetres and also 
to assure the complete regularity of every 
cell. But these are mechanical difficulties 
that will soon be overcome. This method 
of photography does away with the or- 
dinary camera lens. The front hemisphere 
of every globule is a lens in itself; con- 
sequently, there are thousands. 





New Style “High Finance’ 


Some small boys up in Westchester 
County, New York, have discovered what 
to them is a new confidence game. They 
recently went to a circus, the posters of 
which had pictured, among other attrac- 
tions, a real live elephant, “ Jimbow,” 
who would positively appear at each per- 
formance and demonstrate his remarka- 
ble sagacity. 

When the show reached the little vil- 
lage early one morning, the boys were on 
hand to see the elephant arrive, but the 
cireus people said they would see him 
later, at the performance; so they hope- 
fully paid their quarter each, that after- 
noon, and went inside the tent. What 
they did see was a most remarkable beast 
—it had the skin and the trunk of an 
elephant, all right, but it appeared to 
have several pieces of human mechanism 
inside the skin. To test their doubts the 
boys invested in peanuts and started to 
feed the creature. The trunk was 
stretched toward them time after time, 
and the peanuts were conveyed dowm the 
great mouth until all were gone. One of 
the lads, looking intently at the end of 
the elephant’s trunk, saw therein a hu- 
man hand cunningly concealed, and, stu- 
dying the trunk itself, he saw where a 
human elbow made a sharp angle most 
uncommon for a proboscis. So he bided 
his time and hid behind a wagon until 
the performance was over and the crowds 
had left the tent. Then the elephant un- 
dressed, so to speak, and two men emerged 
from his hide. One of them pulled his 
arm out of the trunk, and the other 
emerged from farther aft, where he had 
managed the creature’s hind legs. And 
this man carried a large canvas bag filled 
with peanuts. His confederate, at the 
elephant’s trunk, had taken them from 
confiding visitors and had passed them 
back to the bag. 

This seemed mean enough to the boy in 
hiding, but his indignation knew no bounds 
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when he saw those thrifty circus people 
take these paid-for peanuts and put them 
into a hundred or more little paper bags, 
and carefully arrange them on the lemon- 
ade stand so they could be sold over again 
at the evening performance. 





What One Must Wear at Court 


Tue Lord Chamberlain has_ recently 
issued an important publication, which 
should be of value to all Americans in- 
tending to seek presentation at the Eng- 
lish court. 

A startling and progressive innovation 
is shown in the submission of an optional 
alternative coat. For many generations 
good taste and decorum required a coat 
of black silk velvet with a standing collar, 
single-breasted. There had to be seven 
buttons on the right front and seven 
notched holes on the left... The fronts met 
edge to edge at a point on the breast where 
they were secured with a hook and eye. 
Plain round gauntlet cuffs were worn, 
with three notched holes and _ buttons. 
Pointed flaps appeared on the waist seam, 
with three buttons, one under each point. 
There were six buttons behind—that is, 
two at the waist, two at the centre of the 
skirts, and two at the bottom of the back 
skirts. The body of the coat was lined 
with white silk, and the skirts with black. 
Pockets were inserted in the breast and in 
the tails. 

Nowadays a coat of the following nature 
is equally permissible: 

Black silk velvet, standing collar, single- 
breasted. The fronts are cut small and 
cannot be buttoned; to be worn open. 
Plain gauntlet cuffs. Pocket flaps, with 
three points on the waist seam. Six but- 
tons are placed on the right fore part, and 
a similar number of notched holes on the 
left. Two buttons at the waist behind, 
and two at the bottom of the back skirts. 
Pockets in the breast and in the tails. 
Body of the coat should be lined with 
white silk, and the skirts with black. 





Barrie’s Tribute to Mrs. 
Oliphant 


Mr. J. M. BARRIE paid a warm tribute 
to the late Mrs. Oliphant, another Scottish 
novelist who had a wide circle of readers 
during her lifetime, at the unveiling of 
a memorial recently in the historic St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 

It was for the future to sum her up, he 
said. They at least knew that she was 
the most distinguished Scotswoman of her 
time, and a steady light among that band 
of writers who helped to make the Vic- 
torian reign illustrious. A national monu- 
ment in this historic pile meant that to 
another of her children Scotland had said, 
“Well done.” Mrs. Oliphant joined the 
great shades who took eare of Edinburgh 
and patrolled the city inaudible. 





American Fish Become 
Canadians 


Ir has just been discovered that the 
United States has been engaged in laying 
down fish fry for the benefit of Canadian 
fishermen, who sell the mature fish to 
America, The government fish hatchery 
at Cape Vincent has for some time laid 
down whitefish fry from Lake Erie in 
eastern Lake Ontario, to take the place of 
the original Lake Ontario fry, which are 
rapidly “disappeari ing. As the natural feed- 
ing-ground of the whitefish is on the north 
side of Lake Ontario, however, the fry 
planted in United States waters swim 
over to the Canadian side. 

From April 1 to June 10, 120,000 white- 
fish were shipped from Kingston, Ontario, 
to Cape Vincent, New York. During the 
same period in 1907 but 30.000 were 
shipped from this city to the same port, 
showing an increase this season of 400 
per cent. 





The War Against Smoking 


THE efforts made in America to cast out 
the smoking devil by exhortation to youth 
and through the medium of school text- 
books on physiology, though they may ap- 
pear a waste of energy to hardened 
smokers, are by no means new. Popes 
Urban VIII. and Innocent XI. launched 
all the thunders of the Church against the 
tobaeco weed, and Sultan Amurath IV. de- 
creed the punishment of death by torture 
to all who might be fou.d with tobacco 
in their possession. 

The most celebrated opponent of the 
weed was James I. of England, who wrote 
many learned tracts on the suppression of 
witcheraft.~ In his Counterblaste to To- 
bacco he described the use of the weed as 
“a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful 
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to the nose, harmful to the brain, danger- 

















































































































ous to the lungs, and in the black, stinking 
fumes thereof nearest resembling the hor- 
rible Stygian smoke of the pit that is bot- 
tomless.” 


King Alfonso May Visit Cuba 


THERE is a possibility that King Alfonso 
of Spain may pay a visit to the island 
of Cuba, the former Spanish possession. 
The cordial reception of the Spanish train- 
ing-ship Nautilus by the people of Havana 
is said to have resulted in the proposed 
visit. While addressing the Spanish 
Senate on July 21, Senator Machetaz, in 
commenting upon the enthusiastic welcome 
given the Nautilus at Havana, suggested 
that King Alfonso visit the island. The 
Senator's speech was well received, but 
it is not known whether the suggestion 
will be further officially considered. 





A PERFECT MILK SUPPLY 
should bear a guaranty of purity. The name * Borpen 
guarantees purity in milk products. BorpDen’s PEERLESS 
Branp EvaporateD MILK (unsweetened) is prepared 
where cleanliness and purity reign supre me. Use it in 
all recipes calling for milk or cream. e*-e 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 


‘BROW 'N’ S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle le. a%e 


Ust BROWN'’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar «*« 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WONDERED WHY 


Found the Answer was ‘* Coffee.’’ 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and - 
eventually discover that the drug—caffeine 
—in coffee is the main cause of the trouble. 

“TI was always very fond of coffee, and 
drank it every day. I never had much 
flesh, and often wondered why I was al- 
ways 80 pale, thin, and weak. 

‘About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down, and I was confined to 
my bed. My stomach was in such con- 
dition that I could hardly take sufficient 
nourishment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking coffee, 
didn’t think I could do without it. 

“After a while I came to the conclusion 
that coffee was hurting me, and decided 
to give it up and try Postum. I didn’t 
like the taste of it at first, but when it was 
made right—boiled until dark and rich— 
I soon became very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. I 
could eat more and sleep better. My sick 
headaches were less frequent, and within 
five months I looked and felt like a new 
being, headache spells entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve, and 
to-day I am well and strong, weigh 148 
pounds. I attribute my present health to 
the life-giving qualities of Postum,”’ 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 





JOHN JAMESON 
W/] 
WHISKEY 


You are offering 
the best when you 


serve Jameson’s 


Sole Agents 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO, 
New York 











Financial 


Bills of encnone ze bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 


Letters 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav 
of ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Cc e Collections made. Inter 
redit. 


national Cheques. Certifi- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


cates of Deposit. 
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FURTHER LIGHT ON THE DEVIOUS WAYS OF THE LOAN SHARIA 


NE hears much about the parasites 
of the rich who live by the posses- 
sion of some secret through which 
they extort blackmail; but there is 
a parasite of the poor of more sinis- 
ter aspect: the money-lender who 
takes a mortgage upon the salary 
of the clerk or poorly paid employee 
in difficulties. 

In the issue of HArper’s WEEKLY for July 11 the 
tricks and torts of the loan shark were revealed—the 
fiendish plan whereby he grants a small immunity to 
victims who can enmesh their friends; his indefatigable 
pursuit; the legal processes in virtue of which, by 
the unsuspicion of the victim, he can first garnishee 
his salary, then induce him to confess judgment for 
the debt through a power of attorney, and finally de- 
prive him of the protection of the bankruptcy laws by 
inducing him to sign a fraudulent statement as to 
the amount of his indebtedness. 

The sharp proceeds to exact his due in this wise: 

If for any reason you delay to pay your instalment 
promptly the shark proceeds at first with some modera- 
tion, merely writing or calling on you. Then, if you 
do not respond, the chase grows hotter. You receive 
abusive letters; your residence will be placarded with 
notices if you are not at home when the collector 
calls; your wife or your family will be hounded; 
and you will be visited at your place of business, and 
the money you owe demanded of you in such a tone 
that all present can hear. You will be stopped on the 
street in the presence of your friends and called a 
“dead beat.” Understand that the shark’s object is 
to make your condition so intolerable that you will 
have to pay; and his agents will keep after you and 
hound you day after day, perhaps a dozen of them. 
After some little experience you may have discovered 
that you can borrow from almost all the sharks in 
town, and when one note falls due you seek a new 
loan to stave off the impending disaster, getting in 
deeper and deeper all the time. The whole school of 
them is trailing after you. You get no rest from dawn 
to midnight. How do you feel? What are you going 
to do? You may have been paying ten per cent. per 
month for a year, and have paid back in interest more 
than you borrowed: or you may have paid back ten 
times what you borrowed, and it occurs to you that 
the shark ought to be willing under such cireum- 
stances to call the account settled. But he won't let 
You will always pay up that last Joan in 
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full. 

If you go to the office of the magistrate where, perhaps, 
the shark has sued you, you will find your ease hope- 
less. The dishonest deputy sheriffs are against you, 
for the simple reason that they are working under the 
fee system, and get paid for their services only when 
they collect the debts that are in their hands. Usually 
the victim is so undone by the harassing of the shark 
that he is afraid to defend himself; he is ashamed for 
any one to know of his condition; he thinks that if he 
takes the matter to court the mere fact of his being 
mixed up in such an affair with such a class of people 
would ruin his reputation among all his friends; he 
cannot go into bankruptcy, for the reasons stated be- 
fore, and perhaps would not if it were possible; he has 
already tried playing the races in hope of making a 
big winning, and, like every one else, found himself a 
great deal worse off than before; he has borrowed 
from his friends to the limit. What is he to do? 

Iie may straighten up for a time, make terms with 
his persecutor, and pay off the debt gradually; or—- 
and this is much oftener the case—all his strength 
of heart gone, the thought of crime enters his mind, 
and he plans embezzlement, larceny, or highway rob- 
bery. He is hunted>and stricken, and there is no 
telling to what lengths his desperation will force him. 
It is no uncommon thing to hear of a clerk embezzling 
his employer’s funds to allay the demands of sharks; 
and I have read repeated instances of mail-carriers 
rifling the mails for the same purpose. 

There is another aspect besides the sufferings of the 
borrower, and that is the distress that befalls his 
family. One hundred and twenty per cent. a year digs 
a big hole in any man’s income, and 400 per cent. goes 
still deeper. . The money that goes into the shark’s 
cash drawer has been diverted from its natural and 
rightful course. In almost every town in the United 
States there is a loan shark’s office, and they are es- 
pecially numerous in railroad towns and towns where 
the colored population is an element. In a town of 
10,000 inhabitants there will be not less than five 
offices, and in towns of a hundred thousand to two 
hundred thousand inhabitants there will be fifty to 
sixty offices. None of these offices can be run at an 
expense of less than $150 per month, and the profit is 
anywhere from $50 to $3000 per month. A certain 
shark in one of the large cities loans $6000 a month, 
and makes a clear profit of $900 per month; another 
loans $5000, and clears $600; another loans $2500, and 
clears $400. So it is not far wrong to estimate the 
average monthly profit of each office at $200; and in 
a city of a hundred thousand population, with about 
twenty oflices in operation, that would mean that some 
$4000 accrues to» the sharp cach month as_ profit, or 
$48,000 a year. To the Business Men’s Club, the Civie 
League, or the Citizens’ Union, to the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, I would ask these questions: Does 
the loss in credit accounts of the small trader in your 
town amount to this much in a year? And do you 
think that if this amount of money, which nearly all 
comes from the small buyer, and from those who gen- 
erally run accounts on credit, were to be spent in pay- 
ing bills that are due, it would prove more advanta- 
geous to the community? Often not only the account 
is lost, but the debtor too. When one of the shark’s 
viclims is closely pursued he will often change his 
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place of work, move from his residence, and completely 
disappear. He is seeking to hide from the ever-vigilant 
shark, but he is also lost to the groceryman on the 
corner to whom he owes the last month’s grocery 
bill. 

The loan sharks are responsible for much of the loss 
caused to tradesmen through unpaid bills. Perhaps 
some merchant has been informed that a_ telegraph 
operator, who recently left town owing him an ac- 
count, is working for the Western Union in a near-by 
city. Acting on this information, he sues and seeks 
to garnishee the operator; but, much to his surprise, 
the Telegraph Company answers, “ Not employed.” 
That operator is “ flagging,” working under an as- 
sumed name; and, to hide his tracks, he changes it 
everywhere he goes. In some town, in the office of some 
loan shark, his name is on a promissory note, perhaps 
on several of them, and he knows that the shark is a 
relentless pursuer. Perhaps the railroad companies 
wonder at the number of firemen, engineers, and clerks 
that are garnisheed each month, and at the number 
who are discharged because of salary assignments—it 
is the policy of almost all railroads to discharge an 
employee who sells or assigns his salary—but there is 
no cause for wonder when the extent of the shark’s 
transactions is considered. 

If you are at the head of some establishment 
having a good many people in your employment, have 
you ever been served with a garnishment from a 
magistrate’s court requiring you to answer under oath 
how much you owe one of your employees; and upon 
answering that there was nothing due him, have you 
had a similar process served on you the next week, 
and the week after that found yourself summoned to 
bring your books into court to be examined by the 
shark for the purpose of discovering whether or not 
you were telling the truth? Not wishing to be in 
contempt of court, you sent your head bookkeeper with 
his books to the magistrate’s office, only to have him 
confronted by the shark’s attorney with a legal ground 
for the postponement of the examination to some other 
day; and then perhaps you had to send your book- 
keeper back on that day, and again subsequently! The 
shark estimates that you will soon grow tired of such 
a procedure, and will tell the clerk who is the subject 
of the garnishment that you can’t go to so much 
trouble continually for him, and he will either have 
to settle with the shark or quit your service. Half 
the time the shark is right in his surmise. 

It is just as harmful to the small financial health 
of the individual to allow the loan shark to operate 
at large as it is to the physical health of the same 
individual to allow the promiscuous, unregulated sale 
of opium and cocaine. The harm in both cases _per- 
vades every walk of life, and in both cases the victim 
will never ery out. The last spark of his resistance 
is generally crushed, and he is unable to call for help 
if he would. The remedy must come from the outside. 
And, like a good many other plagues that exist right 
under our eyes and in opposition to law, the shark 
could be exterminated by a simple enforcement of the 
usury laws that prevail in every State. Any State’s 
attorney could do the work. All he would have to do 
would be to begin, and the conditions that would be 
exposed would startle him. A shark cannot prosper 
unless he gets at least ten per cent. per month, for 
the losses in the business are very large, and there 
are very few States that allow a rate of interest of 
even ten per cent. per year, while most of them attach 
severe penalties to the infraction of their laws regu- 
lating charges for money loaned. If the grand juries 
were to make an intelligent investigation, and, without 
unduly advertising their intention beforehand, as they 
usually do, would summon a number of the sharks’ 
customers to appear before them, they could return 
enough indictments to scare a great many sharks out 
of business. If publicity were given in this manner, 
civil suits would result, many victims would get a 
chance to air their grievances, and the flurry would 
be so great as to put an effectual stop to the most 
pernicious cheats that exist in any line of business to- 
day. The grand juries could do the work if they 
would. 

Also there is a little defect that is quite ex- 
tensive in the usury laws and needs to be amended. 
The Statute of Limitations to an action for the re- 
covery of usury paid is generally two years, and this 
works an immense advantage to the shark; for it often 
happens that he does not get a chance to sweat the 
borrower until two years are past, and then it is too 
late for the victim to put in his claim for the amount 
of usury he has previously paid as a set-off in the legal 
sense. The State legislatures sometimes pass bills on 
this subject, and this one item could be very easily 
remedied by simply changing the number of years. It 
will sometimes be argued that six per cent. or eight 
per cent. per year, the contract rate of interest allowed 
by most States, is not enough for legitimate profit 
on ordinary loans made by banks and individuals on 
real estate, and in financial transactions generally, and 
that the rigid enforcement of the usury laws would 
consequently have a harmful effect. On the other hand, 
I consider the taking of 120 per cent. to 600 per cent. 
a year simple larceny or theft committed under the 
cover of the law, and the thief should be drastically 
dealt with. If a man steals $10 and is caught he is 
guilty of a felony, and is subject to imprisonment— 
that is, if he steals in the ordinary acceptance of the 
word, Why not make the stealing of $10 by usurious 
charges a felony too? It would be a very good law 
that would make every one who collects interest at the 
rate of over fifty per cent. per year guilty of a felony 
upon conviction, and any one who charges under fifty 
per cent, and over ten per cent. per annum should be 
considered guilty of a misdemeanor, and made to re- 
fund the overcharge, besides having to pay a fine. 
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think every loan shark, armed with his bill of sale 
and his power of attorney to confess judgment, who 
now lies in wait tor the unsuspecting victim, would 
seek other and more pleasant fields of operation in 
the face of such a law. There could be no objection 
to such a Jaw. There is absolutely no good or benefit 
to any one in the existence of the sharks, nor any 
excuse for tolerating them. Why not apply a remedy 
that will be sure and work complete extermination? 
It is true that in some States we have laws regulating 
the business of lending money on salaries and house- 
hold furniture, requiring those engaged in it to pay 
an extremely high license, to give a qualified bond for 
the faithful abiding by the provisions of the law, to 
preserve a record of all transactions, which shall be 
always open to inspection, to charge only a certain 
small fee, and to do many other things that make it 
impossible to conduct a paying business. I would eall 
your attention right here to the fact that every entry 
on the shark’s book and every single transaction made 
by him is a violation of statute law, that he profits 
by a daily violation of the law, and that his prosperity 
is measured by the gross number of these daily viola- 
tions. If he abides by the laws he will soon be choked 
out of existence, so it is hardly necessary to say that 
he operates in the face of them. He is not allowed 
to take out a license for conducting his business until 
he has given the bond, and if he does ‘business without 
the license he is guilty of misdemeanor. Any citizen 
can cause his arrest, and any citizen can find out 
whether or not the license is being paid by simple 
inquiry at the License Inspector’s office. 

If the railroad companies or any of the other 
concerns whose employees are harassed and de- 
moralized would stand together, they could be rid of 
the sharks in a short time, and would save themselves 
a vast amount of trouble on account of garnishments 
and the loss of employees. In individual cases the 
employees of the different concerns should be protected 
as far as possible. The law should make the assign- 
ment of a salary so complicated that the shark would 
be afraid to obtain it. For instance, it might be re- 
quired that in order for a salary assignment to be 
valid three days’ notice before the salary is assigned 
must be given the firm or corporation that pays it. 
There would be fewer salary assignments under those 
circumstances. The pernicious habit of throwing ad- 
vertising cards in anybody’s yard and over the side- 
walks could be easily stopped by a city ordinance. 
Some of the sharks who pay no license do almost all 
their soliciting through the mails, and although I 
have not examined this phase of the question thorough- 
ly, it is possible that many of them are guilty of 
using the mails with intent to defraud. Again, when 
an attorney is employed by one of the victims of a 
shark, he should always go to the chancery court and 
secure an injunction to prevent the shark from pro- 
ceeding. This would almost invariably result in so 
much light being shed on the transaction that the 
shark would not proceed. 

The most powerful help the shark gets is from the 
corrupt justice of the peace, in himself almost as great 
an evil as the shark, an abuser of almost every legal 
process. He and his deputy sheriffs are constant and 
devoted in their allegiance to the man who brings them 
business. They are paid for their services under the 
fee system. They get paid if the plaintiff wins, and 
they are able to collect it; so it is not so very remark- 
able under the cireumstances that they should not 
work against their own interest. Among lawyers the 
meaning of the initials J. P. has been given another 
and equally true significance—* Judgment for the 
Plaintiff.” Oftentimes the shark and deputy sheriff, 
with the strong arm of the law behind them, go to- 
gether at night to take some poor laborer’s furniture 
from him under a writ of replevin, or to arrest some 
ignorant negro on a trumped-up charge because he will 
not continue paying blood-money to the shark. Many 
a deputy will not hesitate to commit every legal fraud 
known to his experience if he thinks he will be paid 
for it, and the justice of the peace is generally ready 
to back him up. The shark will have a summons 
issued citing some one who owes him money to appear 
before the justice at a certain time for trial. Tlie 
deputy will take the summons to the party sued, and 
tell him that he had better settle up at once, as if 
a judgment is given against him the costs will amount 
to a considerable sum; will advise him to make some 
arrangement with the shark if he can’t pay the money 
to him immediately, and will offer pretended sym- 
pathy to the party whom he is summoning. Of course 
he will read the summons—that is all the law requires 
—but he will do everything else he can to mislead the 
victim, and will leave him with the indefinite idea in 
his mind that he had better attend to the matter at 
once. The next thing the victim knows is that he is 
garnisheed and his salary is held up. He investigates, 
and finds that on the very day of the offlicer’s visit a 
judgment was rendered against him by default, and 
now he has no remedy left. Perhaps he had gone to 
see the shark about the matter before, perhaps he fully 
intended to but neglected it. No matter; it is too late 
now. The justice must have his fee, the deputy has 
to have his; the law does not require them to work 
for nothing. The shark will explain that the matter 
is out of his hands now, and that the victim has to 
deal with the court. The law follows a very crooked 
path when it keeps pace with these deputy sheriffs, 
and can assume a deep disguise when sitting on the 
bench in company with a justice of the peace. The 
State Legislature should limit the powers of these 
petty magistrates; it should do away with the fee 
system for them and their deputy sheriffs, for it is 
an ever-present incentiye to dishonesty. The law is 
too powerful a weapon to be put into the hands of 
men who abuse its process for their personal gain. 
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The Honorable Corps of 
Giants 


Ir is a matter of perplexity to most 
small boys whether they shall become 
giants or clowns. There are plenty of 
clowns to-day, but there will probably 
never again be such formidable giants as 
Og, Gog, and Magog. Og, we are told in 
Deuteronomy, was the last real giant. He 
was that King of Bashan whom the Israel- 
ites slew, and his bedstead was nine cubits 
long, or about thirteen feet. This bed- 
stead story may be based upon the huge 
sarcophagi which the Phenician kings had 
made in imitation of the Egyptian custom. 

Gog and Magog are mentioned several 
times in the Bible with more or less in- 
definiteness. In the Koran they represent 
a barbarous people inhabiting Central 
Asia, and they were probably born out of 
the terror inspired by the Scythian hordes 
that overthrew the Assyrian Empire. 
Wooden statues of Gog and Magog four- 
teen feet high have oceupied pedestals in 
the London Guildhall for centuries, and 
were formerly carried through the streets 
in the Lord Mayor’s shows. They wel- 
comed Henry V. on London Bridge in 
1415. According to Caxton, Gog and Ma- 
gog were the survivors of a race of giants 
found in Britain by Brute, son of Ante- 
nor of Troy, and brought by him as 
prisoners to London, where they were 
chained to the gates of a palace on the 
site of the Guildhall and kept as porters. 

All primitive races seem to _ possess 
legends of giants, as did the Greeks, 
Romans, and Arabs, but nine feet seems 
to be almost the highest authentic stature 
recorded. Topinard’s Finlander exceeded 
this by four inches. Winkelmaier, an Aus- 
trian giant who died in 1887, was eight 
feet seven inches in height. Charles 
Byrne, the Irish giant, attained the 
stature of eight feet four inches. 

The tallest race in the world is the 
Seotch of Galloway, who average five feet 
eleven inches in height; next come the in- 
habitants of the rest of Scotland, and then 
the Livonians, Irish, Norse, English, Poly- 
nesians, Sikhs, Fulahs of the Sudan, 
Kafirs, Cheyennes, and Patagonians, all 
of whom range between five feet eight and 
nine inches. F 

It is, however, possible to become a 
giant with a little perseverance. There is 
in the brain a mysterious organ known as 
the pituitary body, injury to which, 
some think, produces the disease known 
as acromegaly, in which the head, hands, 
and feet become enormously enlarged. But 
this form of giantism is not commended. 





The Motor-car Abroad 


Untit science has mastered aerial navi- 
gation, the automobile remains the next 
best thing to flying. Some day in the dim 
and distant future, when man has but to 
straddle a sun’s ray to annihilate space, 
the automobile may seem a very cumbrous 
and unwieldy means of locomotion; but at 
the present time it is still one of the 
wonders of,a wonder-working age, and 
has a supreme fascination for those * who 
love outdoor life and enjoy the glories of 
nature for nature’s sake.” The quotation 
presents Mr. Frank Presbrey’s apology to 
the reader for his latest outdoor book, 
Motoring Abroad (The Outing Publishing 
Company), in which he describes with de- 
lightful ease and leisurely enjoyment a 
motor-car trip through Normandy, Brit- 
tany, the chiteau country of Touraine, 
and the British Isles. ‘ One of the par- 
ticular delights of touring in an auto- 
mobile,” says Mr. Presbrey, “is that one 
may indulge to the fullest extent in what 
might be termed haphazard decisions. . . . 
You may stop at will and start at will. 
If there is anything which robs a trip of 
much of its pleasure it is slavery to an 
itinerary and a time-table.” Mr. Pres- 
brey’s party made their entire trip, from 
start to finish, without definite plans for 
more than a day or two in advance, and 
even then they frequently changed them 
on the impulse of the moment. 

For those who may be contemplating a 
motor trip abroad, Mr. Presbrey adds a 
chapter of “ practical suggestions,” which 
will be found invaluable. The book is 
profusely illustrated from photographs 
taken on the journey. 





The Apaches of Paris 
By W. O. Gorski 


TuerE is no cause left for France to 
be envious of the countries over the At- 
lantic. For to-day France has even her 
own savages, and they are far more cruel 
and far more dangerous than the Indians 
of North America. 

Tt all started about five years ago. At 
that time there were two friends, Manda 
and Lecat, who lived quietly in one of 
the suburbs of Paris. 

Then came a lady—the beautiful 
Casque d’Or.” 
At first her love was bestowed upon 


“ 





Leeat, but, as the poet has said, “ fre- 
quently does woman vary”; and one fine 
morning the unstable “ Casque d’Or ” sud- 
denly discovered that it was Manda whom 
she loved—and told him so. 

This displeased and humiliated Lecat, 
and a quarrel resulted between the two 
former friends. Gathering a few com- 
panions, Lecat fell upon the unsuspecting 
Manda, and gave him, in plain American, 
a good licking. 

Manda swore revenge. Soon he had 
gathered some partisans, and thus, at the 
head of the two little armies, the generals 
met one night in the “Quartier des 
Halles.” They fought with knives. Men 
fell on both sides, and among them was 
Manda. Still the bloodthirsty Lecat was 
not satisfied with that punishment of his 
rival. Learning the day upon which Manda 
would leave the hospital, where his 
wounds had kept him, Lecat, in broad 
daylight, and in one of the most crowded 
streets of Paris, sprang into the cab 
which was carrying Manda, and stabbed 
him to death. 

This was a signal of war to the last. 
A man called “Le Manchot” took the 
place of his deceased leader, and for sev- 
eral weeks Paris witnessed battles in its 
streets. 

In this way arose the first public per- 
formance of these gentlemen-of-the-knife. 
A newspaper man nicknamed them the 
* Apaches,” and the name has remained, 

Soon other bands were organized upon 
the plan of these two, and at the present 
time almost every quarter of Paris holds 
ene of them. 

If the Apaches limited their activity 
to fights among themselves, the evil would 
not be so great. But, like the Hooligans 
of London, they spend their intervals of 
fighting in combining against the peaceful 
citizen. 

In Paris they have not the American 
“hold-up man,” but the Apache accom- 
plishes the same end in his own special 
way. The method is known as “le coup 
du pére Francois.” The Apache throws 
a handkerchief around the victim’s throat, 
and catches him in such a way that he 
is absolutely helpless. ‘There are always 
at least two men’ working together, and, 
after they have gone through the victim’s 
pockets, they beat him senseless and stick 
their knives into him for fun. They seem 
to do this occasional bit of work simply 
by way of amusement. They kill just for 
practice—a kind of “ art-for-art’s-sake ” 
performance. 

Every one of these men has some wom- 
an whom he protects from the dangers 
resulting from her street life, and, in ex- 
change for this, the woman supports him, 
lives with him, and is faithful to him ac- 
cording to their own peculiar code. Very 
often it is she who seduces and supplies 
the victim for the robberies. - 

One thing is always noticeable. The men 
invariably show the typical physical stig- 
mata of the degenerate, although the wom- 
en, judged from the same physiognomical 
point of view, seem to be normally intel- 
ligent, keen, and controlled. Whether the 
male Apaches become that way from the 
morbid and unwholesome habits of their 
lives, or live as they do as a result of 
their naturally morbid souls, I cannot 
guess. But certainly in their maturity 
the men are characterized by so nearly 
the same personal appearance that they 
can be picked out along the street, just 
as one distinguishes a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man, or an American. All show the 
pallor, the sunken chest and _ hollow 


cheeks, the usually dark hair and large, ° 


staring dark eyes, always some slightly 
asymmetrical construction of the bones of 
face or head, the peculiar hands. Quite 
aside from any similarity of costume the 
men do distinetly resemble each other. 

With the women it is not the same. 
If-one is able to recognize them upon the 
street (which, of course, is easy), it is 
not by her face that they are so readily 
classified. If they have any point of 
physiognomy in common, it is the quality 
of intelligence, of controlled acuteness. 
Their always hatless heads may have a 
crown of light hair or they may be brown, 
but they are quite sure to be fine and nice 
in texture, and usually straight. There 
are passionate brown eyes among them, 
but usually the eyes are blue or blue- 
gray, cool, self-possessed, level, and in- 
telligent, and where this is the case one 
finds the straight facial line in the pro- 
file, the very regularly proportioned face, 
and that development of head which is 
said to be normal. Contrary to the men, 
one feels instinctively that if these crea- 
tures are all so “tough,” it is the result 
of the circumstances of their lives, and 
not that they were born that way. 

Such are the men and women who have 
won for themselves, and accepted with 
pride, the name of Apaches. Dangerous 
as isolated individuals, they have become 
alarmingly so when organized into their 
various bands. 

They have their chiefs, their head- 
quarters, their signs of recognition, their 
own tribunals and judges and executioners, 
each band its own distinguishing colors 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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(Continued from page 33.) 
(which the women wear in a strip of rib- 
bon around the throat) ; they almost have 
their own language, for the average 
Frenchman would be utterly unable to 
understand their slang. 

The advantage of this co-operation can 
easily be seen. As one result, it handicaps 
the police most effectively. Let a police- 
man touch an Apache, immediately an 
avalanche of them will come down from 
none knows where, and, the police being 
overpowered, the prisoner escapes. Whole 
districts of Paris are so infested by these 
savages that it is at the risk of his life 
that a decently dressed man ever passes 
along the streets; and for an Englishman 
or an American to.go there even in broad 
daylight is to invite as great danger as 
would a journey through an unexplored 
African forest. 

It is their own tribunals, much more 
than the French justice, that the Apaches 
fear. 

Lately an Apache was brought before 
one of these bandit tribunals. The man 
was an ex-convict named Painblane. The 
accusation was that Painblane was _ af- 
filiated with the French police. The court 
assembled in a barroom of * la Rue de la 
Lune.” The judge was another Apache 
nicknamed “]’Espagnol.” The jury was 
composed of men and women Apaches. 
The prosecuting attorney was an Apache 
named “ Je Balafré,” but the accused, hav- 
ing no one to defend. him, managed his 
own case. The prosecution was unable to 
bring conclusive proofs of Painblanc’s 
guilt. But not feeling convinced of his 
innocence, for safety’s sake the jury sen- 
tenced him to banishment from Paris, even 
collecting thirty franes for his journey’s 
expenses, since Painblane was penniless. 

But Painblane had no desire to quit 
his Paris. Therefore, choosing an oppor- 
tune moment, he executed a trick that the 
Apache of America might honestly ad- 
mire: he threw his dagger so cleverly that 
it sank deep into the heart of the judge 
(Espagnol), who was standing far across 
the room, killing him instantly. Then 
he tried to escape, but was caught; and 
his confederates offered no resistance when 
the police carried him away. 

At another place, an Apache named 
Albert Durin, also suspected of having 
“ split’ upon his companions, was tried 
in a similar way; but, being found guilty, 
was taken out by night into a tunnel of 
the Belt Line Railway of Paris, tied to 
the rails, and left there to await death! 
Happily for him, no trains were to pass 
till morning, and his two executioners, 
having been celebrating rather too free- 
ly the deed they had done, fell into the 
hands of a police painter, who got them 
arrested, and came in time to rescue their 
victim. 

And so the Apaches live, quarrelling 
among themselves and killing each other, 
but sinking all party differences when any 
external trouble threatens them. They 
boast of their crimes and take pride in 
them. It is simply a misunderstood sense 
of honer—that is all! 

Their headquarters usually are to be 
found near the market-places of Paris 
and its suburbs, but anywhere in Paris 
they are to be seen at any time, as well 
in the grand boulevards as in the dark 
and ominous side streets. 

But it is especially on the morning of 
an execution, in the Place de la Roquette, 
that one has a chance to see all the clans 
en masse. They flock like moths to the 
light from all parts of Paris—friends and 
enemies. 

During the night they fill the doubtful 
restaurants and drinking-places left open 
all night upon those occasions. They 
listen to the hammering while the fatal 
machine is being erected. Over their 
drinks they boast about the coming sight, 
yet the general atmosphere is one of 
sullen uneasiness. The day arrives—the 
guillotine stretches its red arms across 
the heavens more and more plainly before 
their expectant gaze. The troops sur- 
round the Place. The society ladies and 
the clubmen in search of vielent sensa- 
tions have rented the windows of. the 
houses, but the Apaches remain below in 
the street, climbing upon each other’s 
shoulders to see better. It is to them 
that the awe of the occasion appeals most 
keenly. They see the lanterns of the 
Place de la Roquette slowly extinguished, 
one after another. It is time! The door 
of the prison is opened; a group appears; 
the man in the widely opened shirt is the 
condemned. 

It lasts but a second. The man is 
strapped down, there is a loud blow, and 
the head on one side and the body upon 
the other, each rolls into its separate 
basket. The Apaches send up a yell, and, 
breaking the ranks of the soldiers, rush 
toward the guillotine, men and women 
dipping their handkerchiefs into the fresh- 
ly spilled blood. They will sell the hand- 
kerchiefs to the rich ladies who sat in 
the windows above—the ladies will buy 
them for luck. 

And then they disperse, separating into 
groups, all discussing with animation the 
spectacle that had been the magnet to 
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draw them together. Then again they fall 
into smaller groups and pairs, and the 
observer is left Wondering how soon one 
of those same Apaches may not mount to 
the guillotine, and in his turn give enter- 
tainment, for the last time, to his faithful 
* aminches.” 





A SPIRIT IN PRISON 
(Continued from page 26.) 


was let out of prison. Per dio! She has 
a good heart. She is an angel. For the 
signora I would die. For the signora I 
would do anything! I— You say I 
would kill the signora! Would I kill my 
mamma? Would I kill the Madonna? La 
Bruna—would [ kill her? To me the 
signora is as my mamma! I respect the 
signora as I respect my mamma. Ecco!” 

“ The fattura della morte will bring evil 
on the house, it will bring death into the 
house.” 

Guspare spoke again, and his voice was 
dogged with superstition, but it was less 
vehement than before. 

“ Already—who knows what it has 
brought? Who knows what evil it has 
done? All the house is sad to-night, all 
the house is terrible to-night.” 

“Tt is Peppina who has looked on the 
house with the evil eye,” said Ruffo. “ It 
is Peppina who has brought trouble to the 
house.” 

There was a silence. Then Gaspare 
said, 

“No, it is not Peppina.” 

As he spoke, Artois saw him stretch out 
his hand, but gently, toward Ruffo. 

“Who is it, then?” said Ruffo. 

Moved by an irresistible impulse to 
interpose, Artois called out, 

‘“* Gaspare!” 

He saw the two figures start. 

“Gaspare!” he repeated, coming up to 
them. 

“ Signore! 
gnora—” 

“T have not heard her. I have not seen 
her.” 

“Then what is it, signore?” 

“Good evening, Ruffo,” Artois said, 
looking at the boy. 

“Good evening, signore.” 

Ruffo took off his cap. He was going to 
put it back on his dark hair, when Artois 
held his arm. 

“Wait a minute, Ruffo!” 

The boy looked surprised, but met fear- 
lessly the eyes that were gazing into his. 

“Va bene, Ruffo.” 

Artois released his arm, and Ruffo put 
on his cap. 

“T heard vou talking of the fattura 
della morte,” Artois said. 

Ruffo reddened slightly. 

“Si, signore.” 

“Your mother made it?” 

Ruffo did not answer. Gaspare stood 
by, watching and listening with deep, half- 
suspicious attention. 

“T heard you say so.” 

“Si, signore. My mamma made it.” 

* And told you to bring it to the island 
and put it in the house to-night?” 

“Si, signore.” 

“ Are you quite sure it was to Peppina 
your mother wished to do evil?” 

“Si, signore, quite sure. Peppina is a 
bad girl. She made my Patrigno mai. 
She brought trouble to our house.” 

“You love the signora, don’t you, 
Ruffo ?”’ 

His face changed and grew happier at 
once. 

“Si, signore. I love the signora and the 
signorina.” 

He would not leave out Vere. Artois’s 
heart warmed to him for that. 

* Ruffo—” 

While he had been on the crest of the 
island an idea had come to him. At first 
he had put it from him. Now, suddenly, 
he caressed it, he resolved to act on its 
prompting. 

“ Ruffo, the signora is in the house.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

“T don’t think she is very well. I don’t 
think she will ieave the house to-night. 
Wouldn’t you like to see her?” 

“Signore, I always like to see the si- 
gnora.” 

“ And I think she likes to see you. I 
know she does.” 

“Si, signore. The signora is always 
glad when I come.” 

He spoke without conceit or vanity, 
with utterly sincere simplicity. 

“ Go to the house and ask to see her now 
—Gaspare will take you.” 

As he spoke he looked at Gaspare, and 
Gaspare understood. 

“ Come on, Ruffo!” 

Gaspare’s voice was rough, arbitrary, 
but the eyes that he turned on Ruffo were 
full of the almost melting gentleness that 
Hermione had seen in them sometimes, and 
that she had always loved. 

“Come on, Ruffino!” 

He walked away quickly, almost sternly, 
toward the house. And Ruffo followed 
him. 


What is it? Has the si- 


To be Continued. 
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